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A Confiderable patt of Mr. Pennant’s life has, we under 
ftand, been employed in preparing a work, which he has 
entitled Outlines of the Globe. His object has been to 
defcrike different countries in the courfe of imaginary tra- 
vels—to coaft along the regions of the earth, trace the outlines 
of their form, examine their natural and civil hiftory, anti- 
quities, 8c. It was intended that no part of the work thould 
appear before his death; but many of his admirers, impatient 
of the delay, requefted a part of it; and, in compliance with 
their wifhes, the ‘ View of Hindooftan,’ which forms the 
fourteenth and fifteenth volumes of the great work, is now 
publithed. The firft difficalty being furmounted, fome other 
portion, perhaps, may follow, even in the author’s life. 

From a careful examination of the volumes before us, we 
have reafon tobe fatisfied with the execution of the plan, 
The work is profeffedly a compilation ; but the beft geogra~ 
phers and narrators of travels have been confulted, a many 
private communications of confiderable value have been add~ 
ed. An elegant and correct map is prefixed ; and engravi 
of different perfons and fcenes contribute to the embellifhment 
and elucidation of the defcriptions. But we muft not pafs 
over a work of this kind with general commendations. We 
muft follow more clofely our accurate and entertaining au- 
thor. 

The bold adventurer Kouli Khan annexed the province of 
Sind to the Perfian empire ; and the Indus confequently be- 
came the weftern boundary of Hindooftan. The Sind (for 
that is the ancient appellation of the river) flows to the fea 
from the north, without receiving, for a long fpace, any tri- 
butary ftreams; but, about 29° of northern Jatitude, the ac- 
ceffory rivers from the eaft and weit divaricate confiderably,; 
and five of thefe include the territory known by the name of 
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the Panjab. The eaftern ftreams come from the neighbour- 
hood of Little Thibet, where the Ganges rifes; and thefe 
rivers include what,may be called the, sestintale of Hindoo- 
dtan; an extent of near 1400 miles, from north to fouth, The 


head of the Indus, however, is farther to the northward.. 


It rifes in Kafhgar, a mountainous part of Tartary; and its 
weftern branches come from that high, region which pours 
the Oxas into lake Aral, at-a little diftance from the Cafpian 
Sea. 

A curious trait of ancient commerce occurs in the following 
quotation : 


‘ In refpect to the antient Ruffian commerce with thefe diftant 
parts, I fhall conclude the. fubjeé&t. with obferving, that after the 
various commodities of India had arrived through the channel of 
the Oxus into the Cafpian fea, they were fhipped for the Volga, the 
Rha of the antients. That river was fo little known to the an- 
tients, that they have not left us the name of a fingle place in its 
whole courfe. The merchants afcended that great river. After 
navigating it a-very confiderable way they entered the Kama, and 
artived’ through the Kokra at Tcherdyn,  feated in lat. 60° 25 
north, ‘in thofe early times a mighty emporium. From thence the 
feveral eaftern articles of commerce were difperfed over all the arétic 
regions. The Nortmans and the Sueons, people of the Baltic, had 
great intercourfe with them through the Neva, and Ladoga, ano- 
ther vaft emporium, feated.on the lake of the fame name. “Asa 
proof of. the antiquity of its commerce, coins of Greece and Rome, 
‘of Syria and Arabia, have been found in the antient burying 
places, evidences that the people of the eaft and of the weft had 
met there to fupply their feveral wants; even at Tcherdyn, coins 
of the Arabian caliphs have been difcovered. Notwithftanding 


the immenfe wealth of both Tcherdyn and Ladoga, fgarcely atrace — 


is to be feen of thofe great emporia. The commerce of the firft 
extended even within the arétic circle. The Beormas, the people 
of the old Permia, afcended the Petzora with their furs, exchanged 
them for the products of the torrid zones, and falling down that 
northern river difperfed them over all their chilly regions.’ Vol. i. 
P, 13. 


Mr. Pennant is of opinion, that the Seres were the Chinefe. 
M. Goffelin’s. work on the geography of the ancient Greeks 
feems to have efcaped him ; for that author has fhown. that 
Ptolemy erred greatly in his longitude, extending the eaftern 
regions too far. In reality, the Seres were inhabitants of 
Little Bucharia, where their pofterity are diftinguifhed by 


fimilar manners ; and it is not fo probable that filk was re- 


ceived from them in trafic, as that it was not known in 


Rome till after the time of Auguftus. The ferice veftes, 
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perhaps, were the “muflins of India, or the fhawls of Cafh-. 
mere. : 
The march of Alexander to the Panjab i is a fubjedt of curi=- 
ous inquiry. . From this part we (hall fele& an important 
patlage. | : 


* On the banks of the Hydafpes was fought the decifive battle 
between Alexander and ‘the Indian monarch Porus, both equal in 
valour; ‘but thé former,’ by. his great fuperiority in the art of war, 
obtdined:a complete viétory with a handful of men... Porus em-' 
ployed not fewer than two hundred elephants, which.. tertific as’ 
they might haye been to the Macedonian horfes, were, with their. 
garrifoited towers, totally deftroyed by the victorious army. 

* I cannot refift the introduction into this place of the following 
cufious anecdotes of the two famous monarchs, as communicated: 
to me by major Oufeley, the ingenious author of the Perfian mif- 
cellanies. He informs me, that two Perfian writers mention the: 
invation of Hindooftan .by Alexander the great. Ferdufi in his 
Shah Nameh, or Chronicle of Kings, written about the latter end: 
of the 10th century and beginning of the 11th; and Nezami, an- 
other celebrated poet, who flourifhed in the 12th. The firft enu- 
merates the various troops of Perfia, Greece, and India, and the 
camel loads of prefents which Alexander received from Keid, the 
Indian prince. Nezami, in his. Skander Nameh, or Hittory. of 
Alexander, fays, that forty elephants were loaden with the various 
produétions of the country, among which feveral carried Indian 
fteel. Porus is mentioned under the name of Four. The poet 
adds, -he brought two thoufand elephants into the field ; which, by 
a contrivance, of Ariftotle (Alexander's fecretary) were completely: 
routed, and Four himfelf killed by Alexander, who found in his 
caftle of Canoago immenfe treafures!’ Vol. i. P. 19. 


The review of the Indus contains an account of the coun- 
try to the eaftward of ‘it, and is expanded into a defcription of 
the places on its’principal branches. ‘The whole of. this ace 
count is curious. 

From the moft eaftern branch of the Delta of the Indus, 
more ftrictly from the fouthern extremity of the gulf of 
Gutch, the land trends in different directions, and forms the 

ulf of Cambay. This fcene may become interefting, if 
Ropndparte, unable or unwilling to rifque the dangers of the 
fea, fhould attempt to penetrate to Surat by land. The route 
is not ‘unknown or impracticable.-—From the gulf, the coaft 
takes a fouthern courfe to Surat and Boinbay. The defcrip- 
tions of thefe fettlements are interefting.—The account of the 
origin of the Mahratta ftates we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ Sevatjee was founder of the Mahratta kingdom we fo often 
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hear mentioned. The name is derived from Mahrat, the provinee 

in‘which he firft eftablithed his independency. This hero derived 
his lineage from the rajahs of Chietore, who pretend that their de- 

{cent is from Porus. He took advantage of the troubles which 
arofe in his time in the kingdom of Vifiapour, and again, during 
the wars between Aurengzebe and his brothers. He extended his 
conquefts from Baglana, near Surat, to the Portuguefe diftriéts near 
Goa, a little beyond the foot of the Ghauts. His capital was 
Poonah, an open town, but he kept his archives at Poorundar, a- 
place of vaft ftrength, a fortrefs on the fummit of a mountain ; he 
died in 1680. His fucceffors extended their conquefts, or rathet 
their inroads, all over Hindooftan ; and even compelled the great 
Mogul to pay them a chout, or tribute, 'to fave his fubjeéts from 

future calamities. 

* From time to time they extended their dominions to a vaft 
magnitude, and divided them into two empires, that of Poonah,. 
or the weftern, and Berar, or the eaftern, The firft is divided 
again amorig a number of chieftains, who pay juft as much obe- 
dience as they like to a paifhwah, or head, whom Mr. Rennel 
juftly compares to the emperor of Germany, and the chieftains. 
to the princes of that great body; they often quarrel with him, 
and often among themtelves, and never are united, but by the ap- 
prehenfion of a common danger. Their empires extend from 
Guzerat to near the banks of the Ganges, and foutherly to the 
notthern borders of the dominions of ‘Tippoo Sultan, Their 
forces confift of two hundred thoufand foot and horfe, and the 
fame number in garrifon. In their inroads they come in clouds, 
and fpread defolation far and wide. 

‘ A new empire is fpringing out of thefe people ; Madajee Sin 
dia, a jaghiredar of the Mahratta ftates (of Poonah) or mere land- 
holder, is now fuccefsfully conquering for himfelf. Since the year 
1783 he has extended his frontiers from Malwa towards the Jum- 
na, poflefled himfelf of the ftrong fortrefs of Guallior, and even 
gives a penfion to the unhappy Mogul Shah Allum, who fled to 
him. for protection, after having his eyes put out by a favage Ro- 
hilla chieftain, on whom Sindia revenged the cruelty by putting 
him to a moft excruciating death. Such is the funk ftate of the 
reprefentative of the mighty emperors of Hindooftan. Sindia re- 
fides at Ougein, in lat. 23° 14’, a little north of the Nerbudda 


river. Vol. i. Pp. 84. 


In thefe regions the Ghauts firft become confpicuous. The 
name fignifies a defile in the mountains ufually paffable; but, 
by corruption, it has been applied to the mountains them- 
felves. From about 20° of north latitude, a mountainous 
chain is obferved, which paffes downward parallel to the coaft, 
terminating not at, but at fome diftance from, Cape Comorin. 
The mountains do not project to form the cape: the land 
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in that part is low and flat. .Thefe mountains. gradually ap- 
proach the Malabar ceaft, till, about the, Myfore country, they 
nearly reach the fea. | wec3 

The {maller hills, at the foot of the Ghauts, furnifh the 
teak, the oak of India, and fupply the dock yards of Bombay. 
The fhips formed of this wood are very ‘oe i and thofe 
built at Bombay are highly valued in the Indian feas. ‘Tie 
various expeditions from Bombay are fucceflively mentioned ; 
and the caves of Salfette and Elephanta are defcribed. -Thefe 
retreats of Indian fuperftition have been particularly noticed 
by various travellers, from Niebuhr to Irwin; and diiferent 
reprefentations of the gigantic. idols of the caverns have beer 
engraven. The mode of travelling, in thefe regions, is by 
oxen. 

Some remarks on the objects of natural hiftory found in | 
this part of India, follow. 


* The tribe of fnakes is very numerous in India. I think their great 
hiftoriographer, M. de la Cepede, enumerates forty-four {pecies al- 
ready known. I fhall only mention the moft curious: I am uncer- 
tain whether they are quite local. Mr. Ives {peaks of fome found in 
this ifland or neighborhood; the Cobra Capello I thall defcribe 
fome time hence. Mr. Ives relates, that the Cobra Manilla is 
only a foot long, of a bluifh color, haunting old walls. Its bite is 
as fatal as that of the Cobra Capello, which kills in the {pace of 
a quarter of an hour, The Cobra de Aurellia is only fix inches 
long, and not thicker than the quill of a crow ; it is apt to creep 
into the ear, and occafion death by madnefs. The fand fnake is 
{mall, but not lefs fatal than the others. The Palmira, with a vi- 
perine head, and varied body, is four feet long, yet in no part 
thicker than a fwan’s quill. 

‘ Among the variety of beautiful fhells found on the coaft, is 
the noted Turbo Scalaris,or Wentle-trap, a fhell feldom an inch 
and a quarter long of a pearly color, and with about feven {pires, 
each having feveral elegant ridges, crofling them from the firft {pire 
to the laft; a fine reprefentation of the winding ftaircafe. A painter 
I knew, filled with the Concha-mania, once gave filty-fix guineas 
for three of them, one alone he valued at twenty-five. 

* ‘Some few other things, re{peéting the natural hiltory of Bom- 
bay and its neighborhood, may be here taken notice of. ‘The dif- 
eafes.of India begin to thew themfelves in this place, but I fhall 
only attend to the Barbiers, which is more prevalent on this fide 
of the _peninfula of- India than the other. It is a palfy, which takes 
its name from Beriberii, or the fheep, as the afflicted totter in their 
gait like that animal when feized with a giddinefs. Its fymptoms 
are both a numbnefs, a privation of the ufe of the limbs, a-tre- 
mor, and- an attendant titillation ufually not fatal, but extremely 
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difficult of cure. It comes on flowly, and ‘ufwally in.the rainy 
feafon ; but if -a perfon drinks haitily, when heated, a large draught 
of Toddy, or the liquor of the coco nut, the attack of the diféafe 
is very fudden. — Bontius (Englifh edition, p. 1), ‘treats largely of 
the cure. He recommends ftrongly baths or fomentations of the 
Nochile of the Malabars, or Lissend of the Malays, or the ed 
minum Indicum. 

‘ The phanomenon of fmall fifh appearing in the rainy featon, 
in, places before dry, is as true as it is furprifing. The natives be- 
gin to fifh for them the tenth day after the firft rains, and they 
make’a common difly at the tables, Many are the modes of ac- 
‘counting for this annual appearance. ‘It has been fuggefted that 
the {pawn may ‘have been brought by-the water fowl, or may ‘have 
been caught up by the Typhons, which rage at the commencément 
‘of the wet feafon,: and be conveyed i in thé | térrents of rain. T-can 
only give an explanation much lefs violent : ‘that thefe fifhes never 
-had been any where but near the places where they are found. 
That they have had a pre-exiftent ftate, and began life in form of 
frogs ; that it had been the Rana paradoxa af Gm, Lin. iii, p, 16. 
65. Their sig aa is certainly wonderful. I refer the 
reader to Seba, i, p. 125, tab. 78; and to Merian’s Surinam, p. 
71, tab. 71, in w nich are full accounts of the wonderful phzno- 
menon of thefe tran{muted reptiles, which complete their laft trans- 
formation in the firft rains. 

* All kinds of reptiles appear about that feafon, among others, 
toads of moft enormous fizes. Mr. Ives’ mentions one that he 
fuppofed weighed between four and five pounds; and meafured, 
from tlie toe of the fore to that of the hind leg, twenty-two inch= 
és.” Vol. i. Pp. 101.4 


The pirate coaft extends from Bombay to Goa ; and there 
is fome reafon to think that the name of pirate arofe from ‘the 
ancient appellation of its inhabitants, though it is derived by 
Greek lexicographers from zeipw or from wsipaw. Piracy was 
here reduced to a fyftem: but the chief fortrefles of the de- 
predators were deftroyed by admiral Watfon and commodore 
(afterwards fir William) James. 

The fettlement and the various fortunes of Goa are next 
defcribed. It w ~ the principal feat of the apoftle of the In- 
dies, St. Francis de Xavier; and, though he died off the coaft 
of China, his body is preferved at. Goa. At this place the 
turkey was firft introduced by the Portuguefe. The fac is 
mentioned in the memoirs ot Jehan-ghir, tranflated, by Mr. 
Gladwin. 

Arriving at. 15° of north latitude, we meet with the king- 
dom of Canhara, affigned to Tippoo in the treaty of part 
tion. A litle below, at Mergee, brigadier-general Matthews 
landed from Bombay, to attack Tippoo in the heart of his 
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dominions, in order to divert him from his inroads info the* 
Carnatic. The condué of the general is fevercly cenfured by 
our author, who thinks that’the fatal draught was intended to’ 
punifh conduct derogatory from the true courage of the‘fol- 
dier and ‘the liberality of the man. Other officers, captured’ 
after a fair contefl, were treated differently. Though’ the 
conduct of Tippoo may in this way be palliated, the expla-’ 
nation does not meet the whole of the tyrant’s behaviour ;’ 
and we are inclined to believe, that he was chiefly influenced 
by revenge, at being called back from his favourite object, 
when’ he_ had almoft achieved it. 

The Malabar coaft, : ftri@ly confidered, commences in the’ 
neighbourhood of Bangalore; and from Cannatiore. the a- 
chievements of general Abercrombie began, followed in ano-’ 
ther campaign by the moft brilliant fuccefs. Other places on 
the coaft are defcribed, with accounts of the events of which 
they were the fcenes, and of the natural productions of the 
country. The latter we cannot particularly notice ; but the, 
catalogue comprifes almoft every thing that is noble in the 
ve fatene kingdom, with varjous objects of luxury, curiofity, 
and ufe, 

The kingdom of Travancore—belli teterrima caufa—is ac-. 
curately defcribed, as is the country about Cape Comorin,, 
We find, in this part of the work, nothing more interefting 
than the defcription of the Nayrs. 


* The difgrace which Tippoo fuffered,’ (before the lines of 
Travancore) * was owing to three battalions of Nayrs, and five 
hundred archers, in all. three thoufand men, who, {ftinrulated by 
the caufe of their country and of their religion, were crowned 
with victory. The Nayrs are the nobility of Malabar, the ancient 
dominions of the Zamorins, and in times of their profperity form- 
ed the body guards. On the firft appearance of Cabral at Calis, » 
cut, the Zamorin fent two of his Nayrs to compliment him on his 
arrival, They have at all times been famed for their valour and | 
love of war, They are of the great military cafts the Khatre, and 
fupport to this day the fpirit of their anceftors, They are excef- 
fively proud, and are never known to laugh. ‘They are befides fo. 
very infolent to their inferiors, that it is faid, if a perfon of the 
lower order dare to jook at a Nayr, he may be put to death on the 
fpot with impunity, Among the good qualities of the Nayrs, ‘may 
be reckoned their great fidelity. It is cuftomary for them to under- 
take the conduét of Chriftian or Mahometan travellers, or ftrang- 
ers, through their country. The latter never venture without ar 
ing a fingle Nayr with them, who makes himfelf refponfible for 
their fafety; even an old decrepit man, or a boy is fufiicient for 
the purpofe. Should any misfortune befall the charge, it is related, 
that the Nayrs, unable to bear the difgrace, have frequently been 
~ K4 
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‘Known to put themfelves to death. Notwithftanding this, at 
other times. they are notorious robbers, and even will murder the 
traveller unproteéted by one of their caft. 

‘ In their perfons they are well made, and of great ftrength: 
their complexion more black than olive, their hair crifp, but 
longer than that of the Negro; their ears enormoufly long; they 
think that cuftom graceful, they lengthen them by art, and hang 
on them and their nofes numbers of baubles, They at times load 
their arms and necks with filver bracelets and chains of peasl, In 
time of war, on their head, they wear a moft ungraceful clout 
hanging down, pointed on each fide, and a fhort wrapper round 
the waift, with a dagger ftuck in a fafh; all the reft of them is 
naked. In one hand is a fword of vaft length. Such is the figure 
of one given by captain Byron, engraven by Vivares, In religion 
' they are of the Hindoo; in marriage ftri&t monogamifts,’ Vol. i, 


P. 177, 7 


The ifland of Ceylon, the Taprobana of antiquity, was 
extended, by the ancient geographers, much beyond its real 
magnitude, either becaufe navigators, when, in imitation of 
the boldnefs of Hippalus, they ftretched acrofs the Indian 
Ocean, miftook the coaft of Malabar tor Ceylon, or becaufe 
@ part has fince been fubmerged. . Mr. Pennant thinks that it 
once was united to the continent on the weft, where the water 
is ftill fhallow, and that the Lacadive, perhaps the Maldive, 
Tflands, might have becn a part of the main land, 

_ The traditions of our great progenitor Adam, in all parts of 
this ifland, are remarkable. 


-¢ The inhabitants are the Cingalefe ; thefe are aboriginal, and 
differ totally in language from the people of Malabar, or any other 
neighbouring nation. Their features more like Europeans than 
any other. Their hair long, moft commonly turned up. They are 
black, but well made, and with good countenancés, and of excellent 
morals, and of great piety. Their religion is derived from Buddo, a 
profelyte of the great Indian Foe: his doétrine {pread over Japan and 
Siath, as well as that of Foe. It confifts of the wildeft idolatry, and 
the idols, the obje&ts of their worfhip, are the moft monftrous and 
phantaftic. ‘The pagodas are numerous, and many of them, like 
feveral in India, of hewn-ftone, moft richly and exquifitely carved, 
The Cingalefe believe Buddo to have come upon earth ; and that 
to him belonged the falvation of fouls: all human happinefs, fay 
they, proceeds from him: all evil, from the devil, to whom ke 
fermits the power of punifhment. When fick, they dedicate a 
red cock to that being, as the Romans did one to Efculapius, Dur- 
ing the time he inhabited the earth, they tell us, that he ufually 
fate under the fhade of the ficus religiofa, which, in honor of him, 
is called in the Cingslefe tongue, Budaghaha, His religion is the 
eftablifhed religion of the ifland, 
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¢ The civil government is monarchical. ‘The emperor, in the 
time of Knox, was abfolute, and clamed the moft undifputable 
right over the lives and fortunes of all his fabjects. He was a 
moft barbarous tyrant, and took a diabolical delight in putting his 
fubjeéts to the moft cruel and lingering deaths.. Elephaats were 
often the executioners of his vengeance, and were directed to pull 
the unhappy criminals limb from limb with their trunks, and feate 
ter them to the birds of the air, or beafts of the field. The eme 
peror’s refidence was at Candy, nearly in the center of the ifland; 
but he was, in Knox's time, by the rebellion of his fubjeéts, obliged 
to defert that city. The government is faid, by Wolff, p. 235, 
to be at prefent very mild, and regulated by the ftatute laws of the 
land, the joint produétion of divers wife princes, and are confis 
dered as facred by the Cingalefe, It is poffible that the tyrant, im 
the days of Knox, had deftroyed the liberties of his country, which 
were afterwards reftored.’ Vol. i. P. 190. 


The Portuguefe firft difcovered Ceylon; but the Dutch 
offeffed it for many years. The harbour of Trincomalé, on 
its eaftern fide, has been contefted in the late wars, as a fe- 
cure retreat from the monfoons, which raife fo dangerous a 
furf in the roads of Madras. The Cingalefe are not the only 
inhabitants of the ifland. A race of wild men, called Wedasg 
inhabit its faftneffes, and live on méat or On roots. Théy are 
dexterous in the ufe of the bow, but afe unable to forge the 
points of their arrows; have a lighter complexion than the 
Cingalefe, and are unwilling to affociate with them; ‘live 
without fubordination, and feem-to have no religion. 

Ceylon nourifhes, among other quadrupeds, the elephant, the 
tiger, and the bear ; and many of the moft poifonous ferpents 
are alfo found on the ifland, Of the birds, the principal is 
the peacock, which is a native of India. ‘The thips of Solo- 
mon firft brought thefe birds to our contineht; and his 
Tarfhifh was probably in India, or had commercial connec- 
tions with it. Among the inhabitants of the waters, we thall 
only notice the great fword-fith, the enemy of the whale, 
which has driven its formidable weapon through the bottom 
of a fhip, miftaking it fora whale, and died unable to extri- 
cate it. 

Tie Flora is uncommonly rich. Spices of every kind 
abound here. The bread-fruit tree, the bamboo, the mango, 
the whole trihe of nutritious palms, the pine, the cotton-tree, 
the Barringtonia, the orange, the nepenthe, the morus Indica, 
and many other trees and plants, are found in the ifland. 

The plates of the firft volume are nine, reprefenting places, 
objects of natural hiitory, &c. We cannot, in every in- 
fiance, commend the choice or the execution of them, 


(To be continued.) 
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The Works of Horatio: Walpole, Earl of Ovfard. (Concluded 
from Vol. AXXILA, p. 256.) 


THE laft volume of this colleétion confitts wholly of let- 
ters to different perfons, written during a very itere (ting: pe~ 
siod. It is pleafing to ditcover Mr. Walpole’s real opinions of 
public occurrences, and of the merits of different writers 3 
opinions generally judicious, and probably candid ; for thefe 
are the effufions of friendfhip, not the Audied criticifms ‘of 
an author.’ The letters are written in that light familiar ftyle, 
which is calculated to render them, in a manner, the copies 
of a rational pleafing converfation. ‘To fome of the moft. ce- 
lebrated ‘French epifties they bear a refemblance; but owe 
prefer the effutions of Mr. Walpole to thofe of the French, 
as they appear to us to contain a greater variety of nateral 
and interefting reflections. 

The letters to field-marfhal Conway, the firfl of the fifth 
volume, comprife a period of fifty-five years, fram £740 to 
1795. From acorrefpondence with a character fo exalted in 
times of great political exertions, we muft be allowed to make 
confiderable extracts. Thefe we fhall introduce with a juft 
account. of the epiftles from the pen of the intelligent editor. 


* Thefe letters are the carelefs effufions of unbounded confi- 
dence on all fubjects, between two perfons, both eminent for their 
abilities, during the unbroken duration of a friendthip which almoft 
began, and only ended with their lives. Such letters were certainly 
never originally intended for publication ; but as from that very 
reafon they become doubly interefting, affording indubitable proofs, 
not only of the hvelieft wit and the happieft expretlion,. but of the 
moft difinterefted attachment, the foundeft integrity and the moft 
anxious affection; to fupprefs them would be to fupprefs one 
of the beft eulogies on both their characters, and would de- 
prive the world at once of a bright example, and of a confoling 
inftance of reai, rare, uninterrupted friendfhip. 

¢ Indeed foarbitrary is the diftribution even of pofthumous fame, 
that it may, perhaps, be chiefly from. thefe letters, and other works 
of his friend, that the charaéter of marfhal Conway will be beft 
known to pofterity. The pure, tried, unthaken integrity of his 
foul, his cool determined valour, the mild domeftic virtues of his 
heart, his unwearied fearch after knowledge, his admirable tafte 
and various accomplifhments, were. acconrpanied by fuch modeft, 
fuch philofophic diffidence of his own opinion and acquirements, 
and were exalted by fuch noble and extraordinary fimplicity of 
character, as rendered: him inattentive to the acquifition of popular 
applaufe, while fatisfied with the confcioufnefs of deferving it,’ 


Vol. i, P. xiv. 
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The following letter .of advice to Mr. Conway, who was 


fecond in command if the expedition againft Rochefort,” is 
worthy of feleétion : 


‘ If. you have received mine of Tuefday, which I direéted to 
Portfinouth, you will perceive how much I agree with you. I am 
charmed with your fenfible medefty, _When I talked to you’ of 
deféuce, it was-from concluding that you had all agreed that the 
attempt was- impraéticable, nay impoffible; and from thence I 
judged that the miniftry intended to caft. the blame of a wild pro- 
je& upon the officers, That they may be a little willing to do that, 
I {till think—but T have the joy to find that it cannot be thrown 
on you. As your-friend, and fearing, if I talked for you firft, it 
would look like doubt of your behaviour, at leaft that you had bid 
me defend you at the expence of your friends, I faid not a word, 
trufting that vour innocence would bréak out and make ‘its way. 
I have the fatisfaétion to find it has already done fo. It comes 
from all quarters but your own, which makes it more honourable. 
* My lady Saffolk told me laft night, that fhe heard all the /eamen 
{aid they wifhed the general had been as ready as Mr. Conway. 
But this is not all; 1 Teft a pofitive commiffion in town to have 
the truth of the general report tent me without the leaft difguife; 
in confequence of which [ am folemnly affured that your name is 
never meitioned but with honour; that all the violence, and that 
extreme, is againft fir John Mordaunt and Mr. Cornwallis. I am 
particularly forry for the latter, as I firmly believe him as brave as 
poflible. 

‘ This fituation of things makes me advife, what I know and 
find I need not advife, your faying as little as pofiible in your own 
defence, nay, as muchas you can with any decency for the others. 
T am neither acquainted with, nor care a ftraw about, fir John 
Mordaunt ; but as it is hcows that you differed with him, it will 
do you the ‘greateft honour to vindicate him, inftead of difculpating 
yourfelf, My moft earneft defire always is, to have your character 
continue as amiable and refpectable as poffible. There is no doubt 
but the whole will come out, and thereforé your juftification not 
coming from yourfelf will fet it in a ten times better light. I fhall 
go to town to- day to meet your brother ; and as I-know his affec- 
tion for you will make him warm in clearing you, I fhall endea- 
vour to reftrain that ardour, of which you know I have enough on 
the leaft glimmering of a necefhity : but I am fure you will agree 
with me, “that, on the reprefentation I have here made to you, it is 
not proper for your friends to appear folicitous about you, 

‘ The city talk very treafon, and, conne¢ting the fufpenfion at 
Stade with this difappointment, cry out, that the general had po- 
fitive orders to do nothing, in order to obtain gentler treatment of 
Hanover. They intend ina violent manner to demand redrefs, and 
are too enraged to let any part of this affair remain a rayftery. 
Vol, Ve Pe 53. 
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The-letter in which Mr. Walpole exculpates himfelf from 
the appearance of neglect contains traits of a moft affeGion- 
ate heart. It begins thus — 


6 My deareft Harry, how could you write me fuch a cold letter 
‘as I have juft received from you, and beginning Deer fr! Can 
you be angry with me, for can I bein fault to you? Blameable in 
ten thovfand other refpeéts, may not I almoft fay I am perfec with 
._ ¥egard to you? Since I was fifteen have not I loved you unaltera- 
bly? Since I was capable of knowing your merit, has not my ad- 
miration been veneration? For what could fo much affection and 
efteem change? Has not your honour, your intereft, your fafet 
been ever my firft objets? Oh, Harry! if you knew what f 
have felt and am feeling about you, would you charge me with 

negle&t? If I have feen a perfon fince you went, to whom my 
firh queftion has.not been, * What do you hear of the peace ?” 
you would have reafon to blame me. You fay I write very feldom ; 
I will tell you what, I fhould almoft be forry to have you fee the 
anxiety I have exprefled about you in letters to every body elfe, 
No: J muft.except lady A——, and there is not another on earth 
who loves you fo well and is fo attentive to whatever relates to you.’ 


Vol, v..P. 73. 
Jn another epifile, the following anecdote will amufe the 
Treader ; 


* I will give you one inftance that will fum up the vanity of 
great men, “learned men, and buildings altogether. I heard lately, 
that Dr. — —-—-, a very learned. perfonage, had -confented to let 
the tomb of Aylmer de ‘Valence, earl of Pembroke, a very great 
perfonage, be removed for Wolfe’s monument ; that’at firft he had 
objected, but was wrought upon by being told that Aight Aylmer 
was a knight templar, a very wicked fet of people as his lordfhip 
had heard, though he knew nothing of them, as they are not men- 
tioned by Longinus. I own I thought this a made ftory, and wrote 
to his lordfhip, expreffing my concern that one of the fineft and 
moft ancient monuments in the abbey fhould be removed, and 
begging, if it was removed, that he would beftow it on me, who 
would ereét and preferve it here. After a fortnight’s deliberation, 
the bifhop fent me an anfwer, civil indeed, and commending my 
zeal for antiquity! but avowing the ftory under his own hand, . 
He faid, that at firft they had taken Pembroke’s tomb for a knight 
templar’s. Obferve, that not only the man who fhows the tombs 
names it every day, but that there is a draught of it at large in 
Dart’s Wefiminfter: that upon difcovering w rhofe it was, he had 
been very unwilling to confent to the removal, and at laft had 
oblized Wilton to engage to fet it up within ten feet of where it 
ftancis at prefent. His lordfhip concluded with congratalating me 
on pablifhing learned authors at my prefs. I don’t wonder t fat a 
_ than who thinks Lucan a ‘earned author, fhould miftake a tomb ig 
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his own cathedral: If T had a mind to be angry, T could’ complain 
with reafon;~as having”paid forty ‘pounds ‘for eround for‘my mo- 
ther’s tomb, that the chapter of Weltminfter fell their church over 
and over again; the ancient monaments tumble upon one’s head 
thro’ their neglect, as one of them did, and killed a man. at. lady 
Elizabeth Percy’s funeral;. and they-erect new waxen dolls.of queen 
Elizabeth, &c. to draw vifits and money from the mob.  L. hope 
all. this hiftory is applicable to fome part or other of my letter;..but 
letters you will have, and fo I fend you one, very like your own 
ftories that you tell. your daughter: There was a king, and. he shad 
three daughters, and they all went to ‘ee the tombs ; and the young 
eft, who was in love with Aylmer de Valence, &c,’ Vol, v.; pe 78; 


The miner politics, the arrival of the queen, the coronn- 
tion, &c. are detailed in a very lively manner. The firftim- 
preffion made by the appearance and behaviour of the queen 
feems to have been favourable ; and it muft gratify her to’exs 
amine, at fuch adiftance of time, a picture fo pleafing ani a 
likenefs fo flattering. ‘Fhe feceffion and the pention of Mr. 
Pitt appear to have roufed: Mr. Walpole’s indfgnation ; but, in 
the ftruggle between Mr. Wilkes .and the miniftry, he only 
fmiles at the excefles of each party, without feelmg apparently 
any interelt for either. His affectionate regards feein to have 
been co.centred in the: reputation and fuccefs of general 
Conway ; and_his eagér friendly warmth when that gentle- 
man was difmifféd from all his employments, in confequence 
of a vote in parliament, is highly creditable to his feelings. 

After thefe'contefts Mr. Walpole vifited Paris; and his ac» 
counts of ‘the manners and fafhions of that capital are highly 
pleafant and entertaining. - One paffage, as the editor obferves, 
is ftriking and almoft prophetic. - 


* The dauphin will probably hold out very few days, His 
death, that’is, the near profpect of it, fills the philofophers with 
the preateft joy, as it was feared-he would endeavour the*reftora- 
tion of the jefuits. You will think the fentiments of the philofo= 
phers very odd ftatesnews—but do you know who the philofophers 
are, or what the term means here; [In the firft place, it compre- 
hends almoft every body ; andinthe next, means men, whoavow- 
ing war againft popery, aim, many of them, at a fubverfion of 
all religion, and {till many more, at the deftruction of regal power, 
How do you know this? you will fay; you, who have been but 
fix weeks in France, three of which you have been confined to 
your chamber. True: but in the firft period I went every wliere, 
and heard nothing elfe; in the latter, 1 have been extremely vi- 
fited, and have had long and explicit converfations with many, who 
think as I fell you, and with a few of the other fide, who are no 
lefs perfiiaded that there, are fuch intentions, In particular, I had 
two: officers here ‘other night, veither of them young, whom TI 
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had difficulty to keep from a ferious quarrel, and:who, in the heat 
of the difpute, informed me of much more than I could have 


learnt with great pains.’ Vol. v. Pp. 123, 


The correfpondence which follows confifts of lively badi- 
nage, the news of the moment, and various minute circum- 
flances relating to France. “The American war again led Mr. 
Walpole-into the field of politics. He, even in the beginning, 
feemed to dread the confequences, anxioufly to with for peace, 
and do the little in his power for the promotion of it. 

It is pleafing to view, in our author’s defcription, the ear 
y arya of fome of the political conftellations which now 

ine fo brightly ; and it is honourable to his difcernment, that . 
his auguries have been generally confirmed by experience, 

The lateft public events of his life were the revolution and 
excefles in France. His fentiments concerning thefe are al- 
ready known. “ : 

On the whole, we may confider this part of the corre- 
’ .fpondence as a faithful portrait of Mr. Walpole’s life and opi- 
nions. .In every inftan.e, he. fpeaks without referve ; with- 
out the cold caution of little minds, or the diftant calculations 

of political fghemers, Had the prefent edition of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s works nothing more to boaft, this  correfpondence 
would render it exceedingly valuable. 

The epiftles to Mr. Bentley, the fon of the commentator, 
are lively and entertaining. That gentleman defigned many 
of the ornaments of Strawberry-Hill ; and to him were di- 
reéted, with peculiar propriety, the obfervations which our 
‘author made on different {pots and manfions, in tours through 
the internal parts of the ifland. Mr. Walpole’s defcription of 
feveral houfes we fhall fubjoin. 


* This morning we have been to Penfhurft—but,:oh! how 
fallen!—-The park feems to have never. anfwered its character : 
at. prefent it is forlorn; and inftczad of Sachariffa’s cypher carved 
on the beeches, I fhould fooner have expected to have found the 
milk-woman’s fcore. Over the gate is an infcription, purporting 
the manor to have been a boon from Edward VI. to fir William 
Sydney. The apartments are the grandeft I have feen in any of 
thefe old palaces, but furnifhed in a tawdry modern tafte. There 
are loads of portraits; but moft of them feem chriftened by chance, 
like the children at a foundling-hofpital. There is'a portrait of 
Languet, the friend of fir Philip Sydney ; and divers of himfelf 
and all his great kindred, particularly his fifter-in-law with a vaft 
lute, and Sachariffa, charmingly handfome. But there are really 
four very great curiofities, I believe as old portraits as any extant 
in England: they are, Fitzallen, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
Humpbry Stafford the firft duke of Buckingham, T. Wentworth, 
and John Foxle ; all four with the dates of their commifiions as 


‘ 
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conftables. of. Queenborough-caftle, from whence I fuppofe they 
were brought, . The laft is actually receiving his inveftiture from 
Edward the third, as Wentworth is in the drefs of Richard the 
third’s time. They are really not very ill done, There are fix 
more, only heads; and-we have found fince we came home, that 
Penfhurft belonged for a time to that duke of Buckingham, There 
are fome good tombs in the church, anda very Vandal one, called 
fir Stephen of Penchefer, When we had feen Penthurit, we bor- 
rowed faddles, and, beftriding the horfes of our poft-chaife, fet out 
for Hever to vifit a tomb of fir Thomas Bullen earl of Wilthhire, 
partly with a view totalk of itin Anna Bullen’s walk at Strawberry- 
hill. But the meafure of our woes was not full ; we could not find 
our way, and were forced to return; and again loft ourfelves in 
coming from Penfhurft, having been direéted to what they called a 
better road than the execrable one we had gone. 

‘ Since dinner we have been to lord Weftmorland’s at Mere- 
worth, which is fo perfeé in a Palladian tafte, that I muft own it 
has Hecovered me a little from Gothic. It is better fituated than I 
had expected from the bad reputation it bears, and has fome profpea&, 
though it is in a moat, and mightily befprinkled with {mall ponds. 
The defign, you know, is taken from the Villa del Capra by 
Vicenza, but on a larger fcale ; yet, though it has coft an hun- 
dred thovfand pounds, it is ftill only a fine villa: the finifhing of 
in and outfide has beenexceedinely expenfive. A wood that runs 
up a hill behind the houfe is broke like an Albano landfcape with 
an oétagon temple and a triumphal arch; but then there are fome 
difimal clipt hedges, and a pyramid, which by a moft unnatural co- 
pulation is at once a grotto and agreenhoufe, Does it not put you 
in mind of the propofal for your drawing a garden-feat, Chinefe 
on one fide and Gothic on the other? The chimneys, which are 
colle&ted to a centre, fpoil the dome of the houfe, and the hall isa 
dark well, The gallery is eighty-two feet long, hung with green 
velvet and pictures; among which is a fine Rembrandt, anda pretty 
La Hire. The ceilings are painted, and there is a fine bed of filk 
and gold tapettry. The attic is good, and the wings extremely 
pretty, with porticos formed on the ftyle of the houfe. The eark 
has built a new church, with a ftceple which feems defigned for 
the latitude of Cheapfide, and is fo tall, that the poor church 
curtfies under it, like Mary Rich in a vaft high-crown hat: it has 
a roundiportico like St. Clement’s, with vatt Doric pillars fupport- 
ing a thin fhelf. The infide is the moft abominable piece of taw- 
drinefs that ever was feen, ftuffed with pillars painted in imitation 
of verd antique, as all the fides are like Siena marble: but the 
greateft abfurdity is a Doric frieze, between the triglyphs of which 
is the Jehovah, the I. H. S. and the dove. There is a little cha- 
pel with Nevil tombs, particularly. of. the firft Fane earl of ,Weft- 
morland, and’ of the founder of the old church, and the heart of a 
knight who was killed in the wars. On the Fane tomb is a pedi- 
gree of brafs in vetiet, and a genealogy of virtues to anfwer if. 
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There is an entire window of painted-glafs arms, chiefly modern, 
in the chapel, and afiother over the high altat.”’ Vol. v. p. 267. 


aun —_— 





© On our way we faw Kiveton, an ugly neglected feat of the 

duke of Leeds, with noble apartments and feveral good portraits— 
‘Oh! portraits!—I went to Welbeck.—It is impoffible to.defetibe 
“the bales of Cavendithes, Harleys, Hollefes, Veres, and. Ogles: 
every chamber is tapeftried with them ; nay, and with ten thoufand — 
other fat morfels ; all their hiftories infcribed ; all their arms, crefts, 
devices, fculptured on chimneys of various Englifh marbles in 
ancient forms (and, to fay truth, moft of them ugly). Then 
fuch a Gothic hall, with pendent fret-work in imitation:of the old, 
and with a chimney- -piece extremely like mine in the library ! fuch 
water-colour pi@tures! fuch hiftoric fragments! In fhort, fuch and 
fo much of every thing I like, that my party thought they fhould 
never get me away again. There is Prior’s portrait, and the co- 
Jumn and Varelft’s flower on which ‘he wrote; and the authorefs 
duchefs of Newcaftle in a theatric habit, which fhe generally wore, 
and, confequently, looking as mad as the prefent duchefs; and 
dukes of the fame name, looking as foolifh as the prefent duke: 
and lady Mary Wortley, drawn as an authorefs, with rather better 
pretenfions ; and cabinets and glaffes wainfcoted with the Greandale 
oak, which was fo large, that an old fteward wifely cut a way 
through it to make a triumphal paflage for his lord and lady on their 
wedding, and only killed it !—But it is impoffible to tell you half 
what there is. The poor woman who is juft dead, paffed her whole 
widowhood, ‘except in doing ten thoufand right and juft things, in 
colleéting and monumenting the portraits and reliques of all the 
great families from which fhe defcended, and which centred in her, 
The duke and duchefs of Portland are expected there to-morrow, 
and ‘we faw dozens of cabinets and coffers with the feals not yet 
taken off. What treafures to revel over! The horfeman duke’s 
manege is converted into a lefty ftable, and there is ftill a grove or 
two of magnificent oaks that have efcaped all thefe great families, 
though the laft lord Oxford cut down above an hundred thoufand 
pounds worth. The place has little pretty, diftinét from all thefe 
‘reverend circumfiances.’ Vol, v. e, 273. 


The letters to Mr. Beutley contain alfo fome of the minor 
politics of the day. They derive their chief merit (and ‘it is 
no trifling one) from the lively zaive manner of the writer. 
The following political anecdotes deferve notice: the letter is 
dated Nov. 16, 1755. 


¢ The new oppofition attacked the addrefs.—Who are the new 
oppofition ?—Why, the old oppofition; Pitt and the Grenvilles ; 
indeed, with Legge inftead of fir George Lyttelton. Judge how 
entertaining it was to me, to hear Lyttelton anfwer Grenville, and 
Pitt Lyttelton! The debate long and uninterrupted as it was, was 
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i gtéat deal of jit. extremely fine: the numbers did not ab{wer to 
the merit: the hew friends, the duke of Newcaftle and Mr, Fox, 
had 311 to ros. The bon-mot in fafhion is, that the ftaff was 
very good, but they wanted private men. Pitt furpaffed himfelf, 
and theft I need’ ot tell you that he furpaffed Cicero and Demo- 
fthenes. ' What a figure would they, with their formal, ‘laboured, 
cabinet orations, make vis-a-vis his manly vivacity and dafhing » 
eloquence at one o’clock in the morning, after fitting in that heat 
for eleven hours! He fpeke above an hour and a half, with 
fcarcé a bad fentence : the moft admired part was a comparifon he 
drew of the two parts of the new adminiftration, to the conflux of 
the Rhone-and the Saone; ‘ the latter a ‘gentle, feeble, languid 
ftream, languid but not deep; the other a boifterous and overbear- 
ing torrent: but they join at laft; and long may they continué 
united, to thé comfort of each other, and to the glory, honour 
and*happinefs of this nation!” I hope you are not mean {pirited 
enotigh todread an invafion, when the fenatorial contefts are reviv=- ~ 
ing in the temple of Concord.—But will it make d party ? Yesy 
truly ; I'never faw fo promifing a profpeét.’ Vol. v. p. 346. 


The letters.to and from Mr. Gray commence only in 1746, 
and end in 1768. We therefore lofe the earlier part of the 
correfpondence.; but the letters which are preferved are im- 
portant,, as. théy. contain, the confidential opinions of the two 
friends on many literary fubjects. With refpedt to the Hif- 
toric Doubts, which are canvafled in fome of thefe letters, we 
find that Mr. Gray cannot acquit Richard of the murder of 
Henry VI. We regret that this correfpondence was not moré 
frequent. , , . 1 

The letters to Mr. Ghute extend from 1753 to 1771. They 
are chiefly interefting at the period of Mr. Walpole’s travels; 
and we have remarked, that, in his correfpondence from the 
continent, the fame circumftances are feldom repeated, or, if 
they again occur, are placed in a varied light: yet, in-one 
place, he fpeaks of copying a part of a letter for another per# 
fon, . ' 

In a letter ‘from Paris, dated O&ober 3, 1765, are thefe 
paflages :— 


¢ What ftrikes me the moft upon the whole is, the total difference 
of manners between them (the French) and us, from the greateft ob« 
ject tothe leatt.. There is not the {malleft fimilitude in the twenty- 
four hours. It.is obvious.imevery trifle. Servants carry their lady’s 
train, and put her. intoher coach with their hat'on. © They walk 
about the ftreets in the. rain with umbrellas to. avoid putting on their 
hats; driving themfelves ‘in open chaifes in the country without 
hats, in the raify too, and yet often wear them in a chariot in Paris 
whenit does not rain. The very footmen are powdered from the 
break of day, and yet wait behind their mafter, as I faw the duc of 
Cait. Rey. Vor. XXIV. OF, 1798. L 
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Praflin’s do, with a red pocket handkerchief about their necks. ~ 


Verfailles, like every thing elfe, is a mixture of parade and po- 
verty, and in every inftance exhibits fomething moft diflonant from 
our manners. In the colonnades, upon the ftaircafes, nay in. the 
anti-chambers of the royal family, there are people felling all forts 
of wares. While we were waiting in the dauphin’s fumptuous 
bed-chamber, till his drefling-room door fhould be opened, two 
fellows were {weeping it, and dancing about in /adots * to rub the 
floor. . 

‘ You perceive that I have been prefented. The Queen took 
great notice of me; none of the reft faid a fyllable. You are let 
into the king’s bed-chamber juft as he has put on his fhirt; he 
dreffes and talks good-humouredly to a few, glares at. ftrangers, 
goes to mafs, to dinner, anda hunting. The good old queen, who 
is like lady Primrofe in the face, and queen Caroline in the im- 
menfity of her cap, is at her drefling-table, attended by two, or 
three old ladies, who are languifhing to be in Abraham’s bofom,, as 
the only man’s bofom to whom they can hope for admittance. 
Thence you go to the dauphin, for all is done in an hour. He 
{carce ftays a minute; indeed, poor. creature, he is a ghoft, and 
cannot poffibly laft three months. The. dauphinefs is in her bed- 
chamber, but dreffed and ftanding; looks crots, is not civil, and 
has the true Weftphalian grace and accents. ‘The four mefdames, 
who are clumfy plump old wenches, with a bad likenefs to their 
father, ftand in a bed-chamber in a row, with black cloaks and 
knotting bags, looking good-humoured, not knowing what to fay, 
and wriggling as if they wanted to make water. This ceremony 
too is very fhort: then you are carried to the dauphin’s three boys, 
who you may be fure only bow and ftare. The duke of Berry 
looks weak and weak-eyed: the count de Provence is a fine boy ; 
the count d Artois well enough. The whole concludes with 
feeing the dauphin’s little girl dine, who is as round and fat asa 
pudding.’ Vol. v. P. 417. 


The correfpondence with the earl of Strafford is continued 
_ 1756 to 1790, and conneéted chiefly with domeftic po- 
itics. | 

The letters to Mifs Lepel, afterwards lady Hervey, are ex- 
tremely lively and pleafing ; thofe to the countefs dowager of 
Aylefbury are equally fo. The laft of the feries, which are ad- 
dreffed to Mifs Hannah More, did not greatly entertain us. Mr. 
Walpole's vivacity feemed ¢ falling into the fear, the yellow 
jeaf.’ He /abours to be gay, witty, and polite: perhaps he is 
fometimes ironical. What he has faid of Mrs. Yearfley isju- 
dicious. 


eo. ‘Serioufly, madam, I am furprifed—and chiefly at the kind of 
genius of this unhappy female. Her ear, as you remark, is perfet?— 
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but that being a gift of nature, amazes me lefs.- Her expreflions 
are more exalted than poetic; and difcover tafte, as you fay, ra-' 
ther than difcover flights of fancy and wild ideas, as one fhould 
expect. I fhould therefore advife-her quitting blank verfe, which 
wants” the higheft colouring to diftinguith it from profe; whereas 
her tafte, and probably good fenfe; might give fufficient beauty to 
her rhymes. : ’ 

‘Her not being learned is another reafon againft her writing in 
blank verfe. Milton employed all his reading, may all his geogra- 
phic knowledge, to enrich his language—and fucceeded. They 
who have imitated him in that particular, have been mere monkeys ; 
and they who neglected it, flat and poor. 

‘ Were I not perfuaded by the famples you have fent me, ma- 
dam, that this woman has talents, I fhould not advife her encou- 
raging her propenfity, left it fhould divert her from the care of her 
family, and, after the novelty is over, leave her worfe than fhe was, 
- When the late queen patronifed Stephen Duck, who was only a 
wonder at firft,. and had not genius enough to fupport the charaéter 
he had promifed, twenty artifans and labourers turned poets and 
ftarved. Your poetefs can fcarce be more miferable than’ fhe is, 
and even the reputation of being an authorefs may procure her 
cuftomers : but.as poetry is one of your leaft excellencies, madam 
(your virtues will forgive me), I am fure you will not only give her 
counfels, for her works, but for her conduét; and your gentlenefs 
will blend them fo judicioufly, that fhe will mind the friend as well 
as the miftrefs. She muft remember that fhe is a Laétilla, not a 
Pattora ; and is to tend real cows, not Arcadian fheep.’ Vol. v. 
Pe 579+ 

Tike laft part of the volume contains mifcellaneous letters ; 
and in this clafs we find two from Voltaire. It has been faid 
that Voltaire began the correfpondence, and, in his letter to 
the duchefs of Choifeul, fpoke difrefpectfully of Mr. Wal- 
pole, infinuating, that to his own extraordinary merit the - 
firft overture from Mr. Walpole was to be attributed. In 
reality, Voltaire’s letter to the duchefs was only a lively meth- 
od of requefting a conveyance, as the intercourfe between 
the two countries was not then open; and, having fpoken of 
himfelf with his ufual vanity, he did not feel an equal impulfe 
to fpeak of his correfpondent in a complimentary way. The 
firft leteer came from Voltaire, requefting a copy of the Hif- 
toric: Doubts, in modeft, refpectful, and even flattering terms. 
Mr. Walpole replied with equal —— and good fenfe, 
adding to the parcel the romance of the Caftle of Otranto ; 
the preface to which contained fome remarks upon Voltaire’s 
criticifms on Shakfpeare. He thus undoubtedly threw down 
the gauntlet ; and it is not furprifing, that the critic fhould re« 
ply. The anfwer is in fome points fatisfactory. 
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In the letter refpeting the application from Dr. Robertfon, 
are fome obfervations, mingled with too much contempt of 
the hiftorian’s ability, and fome.farcafms on his political inte- 
grity. Of this letter, which is addreffed to Mr. —_ we 


{hall tranfcribe the greater part. 


‘ When he had told me his objeét, I faid, © Write the reign of 
king William, doétor Robertfon! That is a great tafk ! I look on 
him as the greateft man of modern times fince his anceftor William 
prince of Orange.” I foon found the doétor had very little idea 
of him, or had taken upon truft the pitiful partialities of Dalrym- 
ple and Macpherfon. 1 faid, “ Sir, I do not doubt but king 
William came over with a view.to the crown. Nor was he called 
upon by patriotifm, for he was not an Englifhman, to affert our li- 
berties. No; his patriotifim was of a higher rank. He aimed not 
at the crown of England from ambition, but to employ its forces 
and wealth againft Louis the X1Vth, for the common caufe of the 
liberties of Europe. he whigs did not underftand the-extent of 
his views, and the tories betrayed him. He has been thought not 
to have underftood us; but the truth was, he took either party as 
it was predominant, that he might fway the parliament to fupport 
his general plan.” ‘The doétor, fufpeting that I doubted his prin- 
ciples being enlarged enough to do juftice to fo great a character, 
told me he himfelf had been born and bred a whig, though ‘he 
owned he was sow a moderate one—] believe, a very moderate 
one. I faid Macpherfon had done great injuftice to another hero, 
the duke of Marlborough, whom he accufes of betraying the de- 
fign on Breft to Louis X{V. The truth was, as I heard often in 
my youth from my_ father, my uncle, and old perfons who had 
lived in thofe times, that the duke trufted the duchefs with the fe- 
cret, and fhe her fifter the popith duchefs of Tyrconnel, who was 
as poor and as bigoted asa church moufe, A corroboration of this 
was the wife and fententious anfwer of king William to the duke, 
whom: he taxed with having betrayed the fecret. “ Upon my ho- 
nour,, fir,” faid the duke, * I told it to nobody but my wife.” “J 
did not tell it to mire,” faid the king. 

® I added, ‘that Macpherfon’s and Dalrymple’s invidious fcan- 
dals really ferve but to heighten the amazing greatnefs of the king’s 
genius ; for-if they fay true, he maintained | the crown on his head, 
though the nobility, the church-men, the country gentlemen, the 
people were again{t him ; and though almoft all his own minitters 
betrayed him—* But,” faid I, “ nothing is fo filly as to fuppofe 
that the duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin ever meant fe- 
rioufly to retiore king James. Both had offended him too much 
to expect forgivenefs, “pecially from fo remorfelefs a nature. Yet 
a re-revolution was fo probable, that it is no wonder they kept up 
a correfpondence with him, at leaft to break their fall if he re- 


turned. But as they never did effeétuate the leaft fervice in his 
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favour, when they had the fulleft power, nothing can be inferred 
but king James’s folly in continuing to lean on them. Toimagine 
they meant ‘to facrifice his weak daughter, whom they governed 
abfolutely, to a man who was fure of being governed by others, 
one mutt have as little fenfe as James himfelf had. 

¢ The precife truth I take tohave been this, Marlborough and 
Godolphin both knew the meannefs and credulity of James’s cha- 
racter. They knew that he muit be ever dealing for partifans ; and 
they might be fure, that if he could hope for fupport from the ge- 
neral and the lord treafurer, he muft be lefs folicitous for more im- 
potent fupporters. . “ Is it impoffible,” faid I to the doétor, “ but 
they might correfpond with the king even by Anne’s own confent ? 
Do not be furprifed, fir,” faid 1: “ fuch things have happened, 
My own father often received letters from the pretender, which he 
always carried to George II. and had them indorfed by his majefty. 
I myfelf have feen them counterfigned by the king’s own hand.” 

_ In fhort, I endeavoured to imprefs him with proper ideas of his 
fubjeét, and painted to him the difficulties, and the want of mate- 
rials, But the bookfellers will out-argue me, and the doétor will 
forget his education—Panem et Circenfes, if you will allow me to 
ufe the ‘latter for thofe that are captivated by favour in the circle 
will decide his writing and give the colour. I once wifhed he 
fhould write the Hiftory of- King William; but his Charles V. and 
his America have opened my eyes, and the times have fhut hiss 


Adieu!’ Vol. v. P. 651. 


Among the other epiftles we may diftinguifh thofe to Mr. 
Pinkerton (for whom Mr. Walpole feems to have entertained a 
high refpeét), to lady Craven, Mr. Rofcoe, and Mr. Beloe. 

To {peak particularly of Mr. Walpole’s works would be 
unneceffary, as his merits and his faults have long been known, 
The preicnt colle&tion fhows him’as he was—a refpeétable 
man, and an entertaining, frequently an inftructive, 2uthor. 
The editor muft not sal unnoticed. The modeft and judi- 
cious preface is, perhaps, exactly what Mr, Walpole would 
himfelf have approved ; and thofe parts of. the edition, which 
were not feleéted by himfelf, would perhaps have pafled even the 
ordeal of his fevere judgment. The volumes are {plendid, with- 
out fuperfluous ornamenis. The old plates are in good pre- 
fervation, or are well retouched; and the additional ones are 
executed with fidelity and elegance. The portraits of thofe to 
whom Mr. Walpole’s letters are addrefled, or who are parti- 
cularly mentioned in them, form very interefting embellith- 
ments; and the publication conftitutes a moft valuable and 
important addition to the ftock of Englith literature, 
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A Treatife on Pra&ical Navigationand Seamanfhip,{Sc. Towhich 
is added, an Appendix, containing Remarks on various Sub- 
jecis, and on the particular Situation of the Centre of Gra- 
vity in a Ship, Se. Se. By William Nichelfon. 4to. 175. 
Boards. Gilbert. 


A Seaman of the old fchool gives us the refult of the ex- 
perience of above fifty years, He tells his plain tale without | 
much regard to accuracy of diction; but he amply compen- 
fates for the defeéts in his ftyle by the foundnefs of his judg- 
ment, the freedoni of his remarks, the nazveté of his manner, 
and the ftrength of his piety. When he attempts to philofo- 
phife, we find it difficult to compreherid his meaning ; but the. 
facts of which he was an eye-witnefs, and which he feems to 
have faithfully recorded, deferve the attention of every fea- 
man. A few extraéts will manifeft the chara¢ter of the writ- 
er, and the importance of his obfervations. 


‘ I am rather of opinion that fhip’s reckonings are often much 
out, by their want of attention to the length of their half minute 
glaffes, the meafurement of their log-line, and to the heaving of 
the log. I have often failed in company with fhips that have been 
in a frefh gale of wind failing 8, 9 or 10 knots, when we have 
not gone fo faft by one, one and an half, and fometimes two knots, 
yet they only failed a-breaft, and did not go an inch a head of us; 
thefe fhips muft have many more miles on their log-board in 24 
hours than we, and in running the diftance of a thoufand leagues 
would make a number of leagues difference ; this I have often ex- 
perienced in a paflage, that fhips in company have made one fifth, 
or fometimes more difference in the diftance run more than we had 
done, entirely owing to their paying no regard to the length of 
their glaffes, and to their marking the log-line too fhort, which is 
an abominable and fhameful negleé, as it can fo eafily be avoided, 
and otherwife may be attended with the moft dangerous confequen- 
ces; and another great miftake in heaving the log is, the too often 
fending the young men and unexperienced people of the quarter 
deck to heave the log, who are entirely incapable of judging what 
allowance to make, whether there has béen more or lefs wind, or 
more or lefs fail made, or if the wind has hauled more forward or 
come more aft, fince the log was laft hove, &c. This is a matter 
that requires the niceft infpection and judgment of .the moft expee 
rienced and judicious officer, but it is too often neglected. 

‘ People too frequently take it for granted, that the half and quar- 
ter minute glaffes are the jp{t length they are marked upon the-end, 
or fometimes both ends, with a pen and ink, 28, 29 or 30 feconds, 
which I have reafon to believe are marked by guefs, without any 
regard to the true time, for which reafon I have always made it a 
rule to try and prove the glafles before the hip failed out of port, 
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to proceed on her voyage to fea, and fcarce ever found a glafs 
marked right. I have feen one marked 27 or 28 feconds, which 
I have found upon trial'to be full 30, and others that have been 
marked 30 feconds havé not run more than 28. ‘Thus peonle are 
led into an error, by marking their log line according to the time 
of the glafs, as they find it marked, without trying @r proving its 
,exa€tnefs, which may be very eafily done, and what I would re- 
commend to all commanders of fhips to fee done, asa thing of the 
greateft confequence to them, particularly in long voyages. 

‘ And when the half minute glafles are found to be 30 feconds, 
which is what they fhould be, then fhould the log-line be marked 
50 feet to each knot, that being, according to the opinion of thofe 
learned men who have meafured a degree of the meridian in diffe- 
rent parts of the earth, the moft exact proportion to the meafure- 
ment of a terreftrial degree, and is what I have always marked the 
log line, and in general I have found my reckonings as exact as 
moft people’s in ether long or fhort voyages, and if it fo happens 
that a perfon fhould have no glafs of thirty feconds, then let the 
log-line be ftill marked in the fame rule of proportion ; which is, 
if a glafs of 30 feconds gives 50 feet tora knot, how many fhould 
a glafs of 28 feconds give. Anfwer, 46}. toa knot, &c.’ P. Vie 


To thofe officets of our navy who defpife the talents of a 

ood feaman, and confider their whole duty as confined to 
the fighting of a fhip, the following plain truths may be of 
fervice, 


‘I muft beg leave to obferve, that there is a fort of doétrine 
which I hope will never gain credit in the fervice, and which can- 
not be too much difcountenanced or reprobated, which is, that it 
is poflible to be a good officer without being a good feaman, which 
I pofitively deny, it being a flat contradiétion of reafon and com- 
mon fenfe; I believe it to be generally favoured by thofe officers 
who came too late into.the fervice to be initiated into a feaman’s 
duty ; wifhing at once to become officers, they were perhaps placed 
to command, inftead of being placed in the tops, or other parts of 
the thip to be taught a failor’s duty. To fay that it is poffible for 
a man to be a good officer without being a feaman, is an.affertion 
that no man who calls himfelf an officer can maintain, and which 
every feaman will call abfurd. It may with equal truth be faid, 
that an officer may at once be a good farmer, when to his coft he 
would foon find, that being ignorant in the myftery and labour of 
hufbandry, he would be deceived by evety perfon he employed, 
as that officer will moft affuredly be, and with a rifque to his re- 
putation, who has not a knowledge of a feaman, and who is 
obliged -to truft to his boatf{wain, fhould his fhip be difabled either 
in bad weather or’ in battle. It is well known, that when there 
has been an exertion from the captain or commanding officer’s own 


“knowledge, as a feaman, with, what advantage the fervice has been 
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carried on, greatly to the good of it; lower mafts have been gat 
_ in and rigged, top-mafts have been got up after being carried away, 
in the fourth part of the time that the fame duty has been per- - 
formed when entrufted to officers, whofe abilities, whether good or 
bad, and the captain has been a judge of the duty. There is.a 
confidence alfo which the men have in their commander; when 
they find he is a feaman, the duty is carried on with a good will 
and a fteady chearfulnefs, becaufe they know that he is a compe- 
tent judge of all that can be expected in the performance of their 
duty. So much for the feaman and the officer, 

‘ But how often has it happened, that a whole fetiof toppmen 
have. been flogged, becaufe the top-gallant yards have not been 
got acrofs fo foon as other fhips, though there has been the utmoft 
alacrity fhewn by thofe people; and perhaps from their over ea- 
gernefs the miftakeé happened; but the captain, being a Iubber 
himfelf, and having never rigged a yard arm, ‘calls his zealous fail« 
ors lubbers (who have as much pride for the fhip he commands as 
himfelf) and fiogs them at a yenture, for not doing what he is not 
@ judge of, and which often does not depend upon their beft exer- 
tions. So much for the man who is neither the’ feaman nor the 
officer. This is what caufes real difcontent in the feamen, 

‘ I therefore fhall beg leave to draw a conclufion from what has 
been faid, and leave it to thofe who are judges to decide upon it, 
and fyre I am, that feamen like to be commanded by officers wha 
are feamen, and greatly diflike and deteft the idea of being com- 
manded by officers who are not: the former may lead them to any 
length that men can go, or the love and efteem for their officer can 
carry them, whilft the latter will neither carry nor lead them ta 
perform any noble aétion that may tend to the good of the. fervice, 
but will ever be difcontented and unhappy whilft they are under 
fuch an officer’s command, This fhews the good or ill confe. 
quences of an officer’s being a feaman or not, with re{pect to the 
good of the fervice.’ Pp. xiii. 


We agree with the writer, that a complete knowledge of 
the lunar tables, and the beft opportunities of ufing them, 
ought not to fuperfede the old admiral’s LLL, or the three beft 

uides to a failor on coming near the channel, datitude, log, 
and /ook-out. A curious inftance is recorded of dependence 
on lunar tables, 


. * An inftance we have had not many years fince, when a navi- 
gator, reckoned to be of great and long experience in lunar obfer- 
vations, was coming from abroad and’ bound up channel, he coms 
mitted a blunder that the ignorant navigator could not have com- 
mitted a greater; he got on the wrong fide of the poft, that is to 
fay, he got into Mount’s Bay in hazy weather, without knowing 
where he was, and it is not to this day known, whether he went ta 
the northward, or to the fouthward, or to the eaftward, or welts 
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ward of Scilly; how the thip got into Mount’s Bay jsa myftery 
yet unravelled, but it muft be acknowledged he was very fortue 
nate, to efcape the imminent. danger the fhip muft have been in; 
no lefs than a miracle. It is things like this that navigators fhould 
obferve and pay attention to, as it is better to improve by other 
men’s mifcarriages than our own, The idea of keeping the longi- 
tude, or being governed by the lunar obfervations after you ftrike 
foundings, is a miftaken idea; your principal direétor and guide is. 
the latitude and depth of water, which I have given in the follow- 
ing work ; according to the depth of water, the exact diftance.to 
the weftward of Scilly, or the Lizard, providing you are fure of 
your latitude, is the firft principal thing to be confidered; and the 
fecond principal thing is the depth of water.’ ~ P. xv. 


Our old feaman feems to be prejudiced againft the improved 
appearance of the officers of the navy. R man may poffefs 
the fkill of the failors of former days, though he fhould be 
more attentive to his drefs than they were. 


‘ It. is not hats and periwigs, powdered hair or filk ftockings, 
fribbles or beaux, that arg equal to the tafke required to be perform- | 
ed at this time, it muft be men with heads and brains, the feaman 
and the officer, whafe well grounded experience, accompanied with 
a firm refolution, with a conftancy of mind peculiar to a brave 
feaman and a good officer, that muft fupport the man at all times, 
but more particularly fo at fuch times as I have juft mentioned. 
But I muft beg leave to fay, in my opinion we have loft a great 
deal of our feamanfhip in the laft twenty years, and if it fhould 
happen that we fhould lofe as much inthe next twenty years, we 
fhall become defpicable feamen indeed; which I pray God forbid.’ 
Pe XVII. 

But our author has, in general, true ideas of feamanfhip. 


¢ A feaman’ (he fays) ‘ fhould be underftood to be quite diffe- 
rent from all other elaffes of men, he does not {pring up like a mufh- 
room, it requires many years to make him a feaman, it is fervice at 
fea, and long experience, that muft qualify him for a feaman, with _ 
fatigue both of body and mind, and muft fuffer many hardthips in 
acquiring the profeflional knowledge requifite to make him a good 
feaman, which is often forgot to be added to the merit of a feaman, 
who feents to ftand friendlefs in a country, where the community 
at large fhould befriend him,’ P. xix. 


An occurrence in Mr. ‘Nichelfon’s practice points out the 
difference between following a crowd, and bemg guided by juft 
principles. 

¢ In the year 1748, I was in aman of war coming up channel 
from Plymouth, bound to the Downs, in the latter end of Octo- 
her,.there were 70 or So fail of fhips in company, all bound up 
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channel; we were about 5 P. M, between Dunnofe and the weft 
end of the Qwers, rather neareft the Owers, and at this time nearly 
high water in the offing, the wind flew round from SW: to fouth 
and SbE. with fome rain, and continued between the SbE. and 
fouth all night, with drizzling rain, and began to fnuffle and blow 
frefh, which obliged us to take in our {mall fails and fingle reef 
the topfails, all the fhips in company tacked and ftood to the weft- 
ward, but us in the man of war, who continued to ftand to the 
eaftward ; my, captain made ufe of the following argument with 
me, who at that time was mafter of the man of war, fays he, it is 
very ftrange that you will advife our ftanding to the eaftward, when 
all the fhips that were in company have tacked and ftood to the 
weftward ; there muft be many experienced men: in fo great a nume 
ber of fhips, who are apprehenfive of the danger of the Owers, 
by their difcontinuing to ftand to the eaftward with the wind to 
the fouthward as it now is’; amd though I have a very good opi- 
nion of your knowledge and experience in the channel, yet I with 
you not to be too pofitive in this matter, in ftanding to the eaft- 
ward, which may be attended with ferious or bad confequences, 
fhould we not be able to weather the Owers,. and efpecially as we 
differ in opinion from all the fhips that were in company, who are 
all tacked and ftood to the weftward, and are now out of fight. 
¢:To which I replied, fir, 1 am obliged to you for the caution 
you have given me, and reminding me of the danger or rifque we 
may run, fhould we not be able to weather the Owers, and as to 
the fhips that were in company, their tacking and ftanding to the 
weftward does not give me any concern; I compare a fleet of 
fhips to a flock of fheep, “one goes through the hedge and all.the 
reft will follow ; I fhall take no example from them contrary to my 
own fenfe, reafon and experience, there is no danger in our ftand< 
ing on to the eaftward, the fhip goes quick through the water, 
makes but little lee way, we will keep the lead conftantly going, 
and as long as we can keep in 22 or 21 fathoms water, we need 
fear no danger from the Owers, but if we fhould fhoal the water 
to 20 fathoms or under, we will tack and ftand to the weftward. 
The captain was fatisfied with my reafoning, and we continued to 
ftand on to the eaftward, the wind nearly fouth, the fhip lay up 
no better than ESE all night, we kept the lead conftantly going, 
and had 23, 22, 21, 22, 23, 22, 22, 21, 21 and 22 fathoms 
water, and never had iefs than 21 or 22 fathoms; the fhip failed 
at the rate of 5 or 6 knots all night, the moon got up about 2 
o’clock in the morning. -At 4 A. M. faw Beachy Head bearing 
NbW, diftance 4 leagues; at neon got into the Downs. I mutt 
here obferve, the fleet of fhips that were in company with us in 
coming up the channel when we were off the weft end of the 
Owers, did not get into the Downs till 30 hours after us. So 
much for not following the croud, and making ufe of our own 
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reafon, and keeping the lead conftantly going, which is the furett 
and beft guide in navigating a fhip where foundings can be had, or 
where there are no foundings. P. 7. 


' The dependence to be placed on the opinion given of a fhip, 
where the characters of the feamen who {peak of her 
are not known, may be collected from the anecdote which 
follows. 


‘I muft here beg leave to relate a matter of fat, with refpeé 
to what I have faid in the working or management of a hip, 
which wiil fufficiently prove how differently fhips aét under the 
management of different officers, and that fhips, like men, often 
get good or ill charafters without deferving them, or without any 
good grounds or reafons given for what is faid of them, I failed 
two years in his majefty’s fhip G . ... n, was then removed into his 
majefty’s fhip E ....h, in which I ferved five years, we changed 
fhips, captains, officers, and fhips companies; the character of 
each fhip, with refpect to her failing, working, and hertrim, was 
left in each fhip in writing for the guidance of the commanders 
and officers. 

‘ Thefe two fhips, characters, or qualifications, were almoft 
oppofite, or quite different to each other; the G... . nm was re- 
ported to fail pretty well, work well, was quick in ftays, feldom 
or never miffed ftays, but was flow and long in wearing, and fteer- 
ed well in general, She carried her helm weatherly upon a wind. 
, § The E.,.. h’s charaéter was, that fhe failed very well, but 
was flack in ftays, frequently miffing ftays, even in moderate wea- 
ther, but wore quick in general, fhe fteered well, but rather car- 
ried a flack helm upon a wind, 

‘ Thofe two fhips were five years in company, being on fer- 
vice together in India, and’ you may fee from what follows how 
the fhips qualities were changed, the officers of the G...n car- 
ried her qualities into the E....h, andthe E.... h’s qfficers 
carried her qualities into thee G...n. The E....h during 
that long fervice, feldom or ever miffed ftays, indeed fhe always 
ftayed in all kinds of weather, when a fhip could be expected to 
ftay. The G...n ftayed badly, very frequently miffed ftays, 
and I have feen her mifs ftays twice in three times in fine weather 
with all her fails fet and fmooth water, which was furprizing to 
fee; this fhews that in the working a hhip there lies more in the 
judgment of the feaman than in the quality of the fhip, by which 
fhips get bad chara¢ters undefervedly. This fhould make every 
feaman induftrious to acquire the knowledge of working a fhip, 
which is every material for a feaman to know, and none more 
ufeful or of greater confequence to himfelf and thofe about him.’ 


P. 42. : 
~ If our limits would permit, we gould with pleafure extract 
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the defcription given of the fhip Dalphin, on whofe charms 
the writer dwells with the rapture which a lover would feel in 
expatiating upon thofe of his miftrefs, From the defcription 
iven of this veffel, it is to be lamehted that we have not ano- 
ahs built on the fame conftruction ; and, if his cenfures of the 
ihips of twenty guns, built from that time to the prefent, are 
juft, there are defects in our dock-yards which all the pru- 
dence and wifdom of the admiralty ought to be exerted to re- 
medy. ! 
Ivis uppleafing to find, that, after fo many years employed 
in the fervice, and after a variety of dangerous expeditions, 
Mr. Nichelfon fhould feel any fymptoms of diffatisfaction. 


‘ The author, inftead of being rewarded for his faithful and 
long fervices, has been fufficiently mortified, by feeing junior offi- 
cers in his line of fervice preferred before him, to places more lu- 
crative than that which he enjoys, which he thinks an hardfhip, 
and ansinadequate reward for his long fervice ; this puts him to the 
exercife of his Chriftian patience, and verifies the old faying, A 
-man may deferve good fortune or good luck, but canuot command 
it,—Such is the will and pleafure of the great.’ Pp. 270. 


We conclude with earneftly recommending this work to the 
commanders and conductors of fhips in the royal navy, as 
well asin the fervice of the merchants. The time of an 
admiral will not be loft in the perufal of it; and many of the 
obfervations which it contains might, with advantage to the 
country, occupy the attention of the lords of the admiralty. 





Ob/fervations on the Strudture, CEconomy, and Difeafes of the 
Foct of the Horfe, and on the Principles and Praétice of 
Shoeing. By Edward Coleman. Profeffor of the Veterinary 
College, Se. Val. f. 4to. 12s. Boards. Johnfon, 1798. 


AS this work proceeds from an inititution profeffedly efta- 
blifbed for the improvement of the veterinary {cience, it be- 
hoves us to examine very particularly the doétrines which it 
contains, ; 

The author begins with afferting, that the obfervations 
which he now fubmits to the public (as a fpecimen of what 
he has already done, and gf what may in future be expected 
from him) are the fruits of an experience of four years, On 
the application of the principles here laid down, it will re- 
main for the public to decide, whether it would not have been 
better for the caufe if they had been. matured by_/onger prac- 
tice. We were forry to obferve that our profeflor follows the 


track of thofe whe have heretofore written on this new fa- 
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fhionable fubjed, in inveighing with warmth againfl the igno- 
rance and brutality of former praGtifers of the art of thoeing 
horfes. An improved prattice, founded on found principles, 
does not require the effufions of invective or abufe againft the 
followers of the old method, but is rather injured by fuch be- 
haviour in the opinion of liberalanens We cannot admit the 
truth of this indifcriminate imputation of ignorance, ‘as it is 
probable that inany perfons had before made as deep refearches 
into the anatomy of the foot of the horfe, as any of the pre~ 
fent day. Among many inftances which occur to us, we mutt 
refcue the memory of Brydges, Ofmer, and Clarke, from 
this odrum; and the labours of Bourgelat and La-foffe, and 
of many German veterinarians, fhould not pafs unnoticed, 
That many ‘of thofe who have praétifed fhoeing have’ been 
extremely ignorant both of the ftru€ture of the foot and the 
principles of the art, we are ready to allow; but all fhould 
not be involved in one common cenfure. 


‘ As no improvements’ (the author obferves) * have been, or 
were likely to be made by men laboring under thefe difadvantages,’ 
[want of anatomy and phyfiology] ‘ it muft bea matter of great 
exultation to the original founders and fupporters of the veterinary 
college to be informed, that upwards of eighty pupils have been 
made acquainted with proper principles, calculated to improve the 
practice.’ P. 6, 


We hope that the fuccefs of their practice will juftify the 
expectations of the public; ahd we truft that no pupil has 
obtained a diploma without an attendance of feveral years at 
the college. In the veterinary {chools on the continent, a 
conftant refidence for three years, or upwards *, has been an 
effential condition for receiving a permiflion to praétife ; and 
no one has obtained a diploma there, whatever his abilities 
may have been, without fuch a relidence. It has been faid 
that young men, bred up in the fhops of provincial apotheca~ 
ries, haye dere procured diplomas of competency for practice 
in a few months, and, thus fortimed, have, in fome inftances, 
had the medical care of the horfes of a whole regiment; . and, 
in others, have gone into the country, and, by the novelty of 
their title and the influence of their diploma, fuperfeded med 
of long practice. To the court of examiners belong men of 
high refpeCtability in medicine and furgery ; but we appre- 
hend that they have had too little time for the ftudy of 
farriery, to enable them to become nde ar in this 
fcience. If the above ftatement be correct (and, if’ it be not, 
it ought to be contradited), we do not yet know whether the 


in i. 





* In France four years, in Denmark three. 


/ 
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public ought to exult at fuch a profufion of diplomatifed prac- 
titioners ; and, while the profeffor fhall continue to receive a 
douceur of twenty guineas from each pupil, he will evidently be 
too much interefted in precipitating the exanfination of the 
latter. This practice may enrich the profeffor ; but it does not 
tend to enrich the /cience. It is alfo underitood, that a fee is 
paid tothe examiners for the diploma. We think the whole of 
this. practice lefs confiftent with the nature of a public and 
now “ational eftablifhment *, than that of the veterinary 
{chocls on the continent, where no fees are received, and 
where the falaries of the profeflors, though liberal, are far 
from pi, equal to that of the profeffor of the. veterinary 
college in England. 

Mr. Coleman fates, that the horfes belonging to the board’ 
of ordnance, and the greater part of the Britith cavalry, have 
been fhod to advantage for two years in the manner which he 
. recommends. We thould have been much better pleafed, if 
it had been employed with fuccefs on horfes that are conftant- 
ly ufed in drawing coaches or drays, and by whofe owners 
both utility and ceconomy are contulted. 


¢ A proper mode of fhoeing is certainly of more importance 
than the treatment of any difeafe, or perhaps of all the difeafes in- 
cident to horfes. The foot is a part that we are particularly required 
to preferve in health; and if this art be judicioufly employed, the 
foot will not be more liable to difeafe than any other organ.’ 
P. 10. 


We admit, in its fulleft extent, the propriety of the firft 
part of this affertion, but think that the latter cannot be re- 
ceived without fome limitation. In machinery, thofe parts 
which are moft ufed, fuffer moft frition, and confequently 
are moft liable to decay; and the feet of the horfe, being em- 
ployed in more frequent and feyere labour than any other part 
of the body of that animal, muft, by parity of reafoning, be 
moft fubjeG&t to injury. Indeed, we are of opinion, that there 
is no mode of fhoeing, however judicioufly employed, which 
will effe€tually prevent difeafes in the feet’in every inftance. 

The writer obferves, that, from an erroneous practice of 
fhoeing, horfes are liable to difeafe, and that, when they are 
difeafed, lamenefs is a frequent confequence, 


* If therefore’ (he proceeds) ‘ it be a fact that the common 
practice of fhoeing engenders difeafes, while the. practice here _re- 
commended preferves horfes’ feet in their natural ftate, then it will 





* For fo it muft be confidered, as parliament has affurded it pecuniary fup~ “ 
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be admitted that great, benefits aie to the public from its general 
adoption.’ P, I. : 


Few will diffent from the figft part of this argument; but 
as the fecond pefition is at prefent /ub judice, the conclu- 
fion muft not be admitted till the excellence of the practice be 
fully afcertained, , 


‘ That the practice’ (fays Mr. Coleman) ‘ may be faithfully 
executed in the army, a farrier of each regiment of Cavalry has 
been permitted to attend the college, to learn the praétical part of 
fhoeing. This plan was thought neceflary to remove the prejudi- 
ces of the farriers, and to prevent their oppofition to the principles 
ot fhoeing, recommended at the college, and adopted by the army 
veterinary furgeons.’ P. 11. 


No better plan for propagating any fy{tem could be devifed; 
and we doubt not, that, even if t4s fhould not be found to 
produce all the advantages which are expected from it, the 
practice will in fome degree be improved by it.—The author’s 
plan is to begin with the ftruéture and ceconomy of the 
hoof. 


© We fhall then’ (he fays) * endeavour to prove that the common 
practice of fhoring alters the natural form of the hoof, and pro- 
duces in it a variety of defeéts, while the practice here recommend- 
ed preferves its ftruéture and ufes unimpaired by fhocing. This 
fubje& will form the firft volume.’ P.. 15. 





‘ Se&t. 1—The natural form, ftru€ture, and ceconomy of the 
horfe’s hoof. 

‘ Before we confider the beft practical mode of preferving the 
feet of horfes by fhoeing, it will be neceffary to defcribe the exter- 
nal form, the ftruéture, and the ceconomy of the hoof,’ Pp. 17. 


The writer fhows that the bottom of the hoof approaches 
to a circle, and that this form is only to be found in colts 
which have never been fhod. This form is always changed 
by the common methods of. thoeing ; and he obferves, that, 
neaily in proportion to the repetition of fhoeing, the foot de- 
viates from a circle, and becomes oblong. 


‘ Indeed, many feet from this caufe are not one third, and fome 
not even one fourth, as wide as long. Age however has no effect 
in changing the form; for we can not only preferve horfes’ feet ih 
their natural condition; but, when contfacted, reftore them to 
their original figure.’ P. 23. 


The next fentence is a repetition of the firft pofition in-dif- 
ferent words. Contraction of the feet, thruthes, and corns, 
are produced by the fame caufe. 

. As Mr. Cidiasias in his progrefs, advances fome ideas 
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which may lead the young praétitioner into ferious errors, wé 
will take dane notice of the objectionable parts. The 


‘ union of the cruft with the caffin bone, fuftains the weight of 
the animal, The horfe is not fupported by the fole or frog ; for, 
if thefe parts be removed or difeafed, fo as to become foft and of 
a fungous ftructure, and incapable | refiftance, as in canker, ‘the 
cruft is, neverthelefs, capable of bearing the whole of the fuper- 
incumbent weight. If the fole and frog, in reality, fupported the 
weight, then the foot would flip through the cruft, when the frog 
and fole were taken away. But, as the crué fupports the weight, 
even when the fole and frog are removed, there can be no doubt 
but that one of the functions of the cruft is to fupport the animal.’ 
P. 25. 


Hence it appears that the author would deprive the fole and 
frog of the ule generally affigned to them, viz. that of fup- 
porting a very confiderable portion of the weight of the body. 
To us it fegms, from the fituation of the fole and frog, their 
form, ftrength, intimate conneCtion with, and exact applica- 
tion in their whole extent to, the parts above them, that they 
muft in reality receive a great part of the weight of the body. 
The mechanifm of the laminated union of the foot-bone with 
the cruit is conftructed on the moft effectual plan for ex- 
tending the furface of fupport; but it would not be confiftent 
with the wifdam of the archite&t, becaufe much advantage is 
gained by this arrangement in one fituation, that fupport 
fhould be neglected in every other part. 

Mr. Coleman grounds his opinion on this faét—that the 
foot-bone,. from which the infenfible fole and frog have been 
removed, is not found to ilip through thecruft. Such acon- 
clufon fhould not be drawn from this circumftance, becaufe, 
in this cafe, the horfe refts only a very {mall part of his weight 
on the difeafed foot, from the pain that he experiences. in it, 
and which is increafed by preffure. If it be a fact that the fole 
and the frog do not fupport a great part of the weight of the 
horfe, it mult follow that the foot-bones would not flip through 
the crufts, if the foles and frogs of all the feet were taken 
away at the fame time ; but we will venture to affert, that, 
fhould any one make the experiment, the refult would con- 
vince him of the falfity of the author’s affertion. 


‘ The ufe of the horny fole is to proteét the fenfible fole from 
injury, to aé asa ftop, by embracing the ground, and when the 
laminated fubftances elongate, the horny fole at the Heel defcends.’ 
P. 27 


Is it.true, that the laminated fubftances do. elongate, and 
that the horny fole does defcend at the heels? If there be fome 
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proof of this aétion, why does not the author fate it, as it 
involyes a point of pra¢tical importance? | ~ 

After defcribing the ftru€ture, fituation, and action of the 
frog, he obferves, that, 


‘ The more we inveftigate this fubjeét, the more we are con- 
vinced that the ufe of the frog ‘is to prevent the horfe from flipping, 
to preferve the heels expanded, and by its motion to a¢t as an elaf- 
tic {pring to the animal.’ p, 31. 


For fimilar ideas on this fubje&t, we refer our readers to 
the Cours d’Hippiatrique of La-Foffe, publifhed in 1772. 

Mr, Coleman alfo obferves, that it was very natural for 
thofe writers who fuppofed that one ufe of the frog was to 
fervé as a cuihion or guard to the flexor tendon, to endeavour 


to raife the frog from the ground, in order to guard the tendon 
from bruifes. 


‘ But, if it be a-truth’ (fays he) ‘ that this projeéting body was 
intended to enter the ground, then it will follow as a law of na- 
ture, that, unlefs the frog perform its functions, it muft be difeafed.’ 
P. 32. ‘ 


If thick heels were adopted from reflection, we may pre-° 
fume that they were intended both to act as ftops, and as guards 
for the tendons; but M. La-Foffe, although he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the frog ferved as a defence for the 
tendon, thought it fhould always come in contact with the 
ground. By < projecting body,’ the author probably means, 
that the frog in its natural ftate projects beyond the level of 
the heels. : <a 

The fact, we conceive, will be found to be, that heavy 
horfes with low hedls, and particularly fuch as have been bred 
in marfhy lands, have their frogs large, flefhy, and /ometimes 
on a level with, but never projec beyond, the heels. 
Among lighter horfes, the frogs are much more frequently 
found to be fhort of, than on a level with, the heels. We 
are now {peaking of colts; and we muft beg the reacler’s at- 
tention to thefe circumftances, as, if we fhould allow that 
the frog projeéts in every cafe, or even in general, we fhguld 
admit a bafis on which the practice of fhoeing, recommended 
in this work, is evidently founded. 

Our author is much difpofed to mention, as data, points 
not generally admitted, and to deduce conclufions from them. 
But, while we differ from him with regard to fome of his po- 
litions, we muft agree with him in one point—that it is ‘ im- 
portant for an aétive animal to have motion !” 


‘ That the frog was not made to defend the tendon, can’ (he 
fays) be demonftrated... There is no medical man, in the leaft ac- 
Cait. Rev. Vor. XXIV. Of, 1795. M 
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quainted with the ftruéture and ceconomy of tendons, but muft be 
fully convinced, that the frogs of horfes cannot have been formed 
to proteét the tendons from injury. It has been proved by expe- 
riment, that the fubftance of tendons in health has no fenfation ; 
and, confequently, that one infenfible body (viz. the frog) cannot 
have been made for the purpofe of protecting an organ void of 
feeling.’ . P. 33. 


We cannot avoid noticing the very pofitive manner in 
which all the opinions of the profeffor are afferted as fads ; 
and we beg leave to obferve, that his doctrines would not be 
lefs inftruétive, if he were lefs confident. The prefent cafe, - 
we believe, ftands thus. Tendons, 7 health, are infenfible; 
but, when they are difeafed, they acquire a high degree of 
fenfibility.. This is every day manifefted in ftrains ; but in no in- 
{tance is it more evident than in injuries done to the flexor ten- 
don of the foot. Moft of the incurable lameneffes. in the feet 
arife from this tendon being forcibly driven up, and bruifed 
againft the lower furface of the fhuttle-bone, conftituting 
what is ufually called coffin-joint lamenefs. The tendon, 
being bruifed, is inflamed, and becomes fo painful, that the 
animal points the foot forward, and refts as little weight as 
pofibla on it; but, as in motion the inflamed parts rub over 
-each other, fo that the fri€tion and prefiure increafe the pain, 
a continual irritation fs kept up, and the complaint remains in- 
curable. Are'we to fuppofe that Mr. Coleman is ignorant of 
this fact? Upon this {uppofition alone can we juftify his rea- 
foning. We deem it unneceffary to prefs this fubject farther, 
to fhow that too many precautions could not be adopted: by 
nature to prevent parts from being frequently injured, which, 
when once materially injured, never recover their original 
health. 

The author remarks, 


. © That paring the frog, and raifing it from*the ground by a 

thick-heeled fhoe, annihilates its functions, and ultimately, if not 
“immediately, produces difeafe: and that, applying a fhoe thin at 
. «the heel, and expofing the frog to preflure, is the only proper meth- 
od to keep it in health.’ p. 34. 


_ Weare not advocates for paring, as generally practifed, .or 

for thick heéled fhoes ; but we cannot refrain from obferving, 
how apt mankind are to run into extremes. Some years ago, 
thick-heeled thoes, which threw the weight of the body too 
much upon the toe, were in general ufe in England, and 
indeed in moft other parts of Europe: but now it 1s contend- 
ed that thin-heeled fhoes, which caufe too much of the weight 
to fall on the heels, ought to be generally adopted. Perhaps 
a fhoe equally thick at the heel and atthe toe, will be found to 
be attended with the feweft inconveniences. 
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¢ Moreover,’ (continues Mr. Coleman) ‘ it has beet demon- - 
ftrated, from experience, that unlefs the frog fuftain an uniform 
preflure, it becomes foft and-inflamed, and the heels contra¢ted : 
but if this organ be always iri clofe contac with the ground, then 
it will be callous, infenfible, and healthy, and moft of the difeafes 
incident to the foot prevented. 
‘ The fame degree of preffure applied to the frog, that pro- 
duces only pleafant fenfation when in health,, creates exquifite pai 
when difeafed.’ p. 35. 


- 


From this reafoning a perfon would conclude, that the fro 
in the foot of a colt is always in contact with the ground, which 
is not a fa&t, and that, when the frog is foft, it is in a ftate of 
inflammation. If foftnefs and inflammation be infeparable, 
then every colt at grafs has its frogs inflamed; fur they are 
uniformly foft. "We fhall take our leave, for thé preient, 
with congratulating the author on his difcovery, that, als 
though the frog is callous and infenfible when in health, yet in 
the fame ftate it is capable of receiving plea/ant fenfation } 


(To be continued.) 


dn — * 





Don Carlos, Prince Royal of Spain: au'Hiforical Drama; 
from the.German of Frederick Schiller. By the Ti ranflators 
of Fiefco. 8ve. 6s. Boards. Miller. 1798. 


Don Carlos: a Tragedy. Tranflated from the German of 
Frederick Schiller. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Richardfons, 1798. 


‘THE name of Schiller is now fufficiently known in this 
country to demand attention to any of his works. Weare 
accuftomed to his gigantic beauties and gigantic faults. Of 
his dramas the general effect is powerful ; and, while we per- 
ceive their abfurdities, we acknowledge their merit. 

In Don Carlos we have the laft of his plays that remained 
untranflated; and we do not fcruple to pronounce it the wortt, 
‘though Meffrs, Noehden and Stoddart, the trasflators of Fis 
efco *, inform us that ‘ in its native tongue it has been juftly 
confidered as furpaffing all his others, both in the extent of its 
defign and in the manner of its execution.’ It is this extent 
of defign that we difapprove ; for one event follows another 
with a rapidity that produces confufion, An outline of the 
plan will juftify our cenfure. 

Elizabeth, the wife of Philip II. had been pfevioufly be- 
trothed to his fon Carlos. The feelings of the young prince 
-are virtuous, and his principles liberal and benevolent. He is 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XXIL p. 201. 
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deeply interefted for the oppreffed inhabitants of the Low- 
Countries ; but difappointed affe€tion wholly fills his mind, , 
when his friend Rodrigo, marquis of Pofa, arrives from the 
Netherlands. In an interview with this nobleman, the love 
of the prince is thus difcovered. 


* Carlos, A horrid fecret burns within my breaft. It fhall be 
reveal’d, In thy pale affrighted looks will I read the fentence of. 
my death. Liften! Shudder with horror; but reply not,—I love 
—-the queen, my mother. 

© Marquis. Wretched Carlos ! 

‘ Carlos. No. I reject thy pity. Speak plainly ! Say that on 
all this earth there’s no one, whofe fufferings can match with mine. 
—Speak! Thou canft not tell me more, than I already know. I 
know, it is a fon that loves his mother. The ordinances of na- 
ture, the cuftoms of the world, the laws of Rome forbid it.—But 
in vain.—My paffion boldly tramples on my father’s rights. I 
know all this, and yet I love. The path I tread, leads but to 
death or madnefs. My love is hopelefs—criminal—befet with 


_ mortal anguifh, and life-threatening peril—and yet I love, 


¢ Marquis. Does the queen know your paffion ? 

* Carlos. Could I reveal it to her? She is the wife of Philip ; 
fhe is this country’s queen. Watch’d by my father’s fleeplefs jea- 
loufy, hemm’d in by courtly etiquette, how could I e’er approach 
her unperceived? Eight torturing months have paft, fince the 
king recalled ine from the univerfity to attend his court, fince I 
have daily been condemned to hear her,:to gaze upon her, and'be 
filent as the grave—Eight torturing months, Rodrigo, whilft the 
flame has burnt within my bofom, whilft the hazardous avowal 
a thoufand times has trembled on my lips, a thoufand times has 
died away in coward filence. O my Rodrigo! that I had one 
little moment—fhort as the hafty prayer of the dying penitent —to 
be alone with her. ! 

‘ Marquis. Your father, prince! Think of your father! 

* Carlos, Ceafe, cruel man! why name my father to me ? Speak 
of the fharpeft pangs »f confcience, but fpeak not of my father. 
Betwixt him and me the adamantine bonds of nature are for ever 
torn afunder. 

¢ Marquis. You hate your father ! 

‘ Carlos. No! ah, no, I do not hate him; but his very name 


{trikes to my foul a terror like the agonies of guilt, Am I to blame, 


that cold aufierity, nipt the op’ning buds of young affection in my 
heart? I was fix years old, when firft the dreadful man they call’d 
my father, appeared before me. *Twas on a morning, when, 
with carelels hafte, he fign’d four fentences of death. Thencefor- 
ward I never faw him, but to mark with punifliiment my youthful 
follies. Oh, God! I feel that bitternefs of foulo’ercomes me; I 
muft be gone—away ! away! (Going.) 
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‘ Marquis. No, prince... Uuburden here your heart! Sorrow 

may find relief in words. 
_ © Carlos. Often have I ftruggled with my foul; often, at dead 
of night, when all around me flept, I’ve thrown myfelf before 
the holy image of the Virgin, and pray’d that fhe would warm my 
heart with filial love—My prayers were unheard. Ah, Rodrigo! 
canft thou ugriddle to-me the decrees of Providence ? Canft thou 
tell why, among ten) thoufand fathers, this man was mark’d for 
mine ? Why [I alone, among ten thoufand better fons, was given 
to him? Two more oppofing contraries exift not within the fphere 
of nature; yet has fhe bound together thefe two extremes of hu- 
man kind, with the moft facred ties ! Unhappy fate! What ftrong 
neceflity impell’d it? Why did two beings, who never met before, 
agree fo fatally in this one defire? Thou feeft, Rodrige, two hof- 
tile ftars, which in the courfe of ages ne’er met but once, thea 
big with mutual deftru@tion, they rufh'd together; but from the 
fhock recoil’d eternally to endlefs diftance. 

¢ Marquis. Alas! I prophéfy fome terrible event, 

* Carlos. Such are my fears. Deadly forekodings like furies 
haunt me: my good genius fe&ms, trembling, to contend with 
thoughts of horror: the miferable ingenuity of vice creeps through 
the labyrinths of fophiftry, till at length it ftartles on a precipice. 
O Rodrigo! if I fhould ever. forget in him the father—In thy 
death-like looks I read, that thou underftandeft me.—If I fhould 
forget in him the father, what would the king be to me? 

© Marquis. (After a paufe.j)—-May I venture, Carlos, to make 
one requeft? Whate’er you wifh, however paflion urges you, pro- 
mife to refolve on nothing without your friend. Will you make 
this promife ? 

‘ Carlos. All, all that friendfhip afks—I throw myfelf wholly, 
into thy arms.’, P. 13.. | 


The marquis is the prominent perfonage in the drama, and 
like the Fiefco and Charles de Moor of the fame writer, ex- 
travagantly great. He perfuades the queen to affift him in 
roufing the prince to the active fupport of the caufe: of liber 
in the ‘Netherlands, Carlos receives a note from the princefs 
Eboli, inviting him to her apartinent: he believes it to have 
come from the. queen ; and his conduct, on difcovering his 
miftake, betrays his paffion. The princefs is ftimulated bY 
rage and difappointment to difclofe this to the king, to whole 
amorous folicitations fhe now yields. The duke of Alva, and 
the confeffor of Philip, have previoufly been filling him with 
fufpicions ; and the wretched tyrant, dreading all and fufpect- 
ing all, feels the-want of a friend. With this feeling he turns 
over his tablets, and finds the name of Pofa among the per- 
fons whofe aétions have been meritorious ; he fends for him ; 
and a ftrange fcene enfues. The marquis is encouraged te 
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fpeak freely ; and he attempts to infpire the king with - 
feelings of humanity. 


© Marquis. May it pleafe your majefty, I lately pafs’d divbcigh 
Flanders and Brabant, Such rich and blooming provinces! a peo- 
ple fo greaty fo valiant, and fo good! To be the father of fuch 

a people, methought} was godlike—But then—I faw the fcattered 
bones of men. (He fops, and fixes a penetrating look on the king, 
who, unable to refiff it, cafts his eyes on the ground, in confufion.) 
Right! You are forced to aé& thus—but that you fhould be able to 
aé as you are forced—that ’tis, which fills me with awful wonder, 

To purfue the diates of calm unbiaffed reafon, amidft the tore 

ture of repugnant feelings—to grafp ice unmelting in the fiery 
hand, is more than nature ever granted to another mortal, | Alas ! 
The victim weltering in his blood, can fcarcely praife thofe virtues 
in the prieft, who facrifices him. The hiftory of man fhould be 
written by beings fuperior to all human frailty.— Milder ages, at- 
tended by more “lenient wifdom, will fucceed the reign of Philip. 
The happinefs of the fubje& will walk hand in hand with the prin- 
ce’s greatnefs, The careful ftate will fpare her children’s blood, 
and even tyrant neceflity will be humane. 

¢ King. Think you, thefe better times would e’er arrive, if I 
were frighted from my duty by the fear of prefent flander? Look 
around you, and fee in Spain a happy people, who flourifh in un- 
interrupted peace, The fame quiet, I wifht to give to Flanders. 

© Marquis. The quiet of the grave— And do you hope to finifh 
what you have begun? Think you, you can retard the ripen’d 
change of the whole chriftian world ? Would you alone in Europe 
ftop the wheel of deftiny, whilft urging onward its refiftlefs courfe ? 
The attempt is vain—’tis .vain, believe me. Enthufiafm, with 
tenfold greater force, rifes agamft the oppreffor. Already thou- 
fands have fled your land in joyful poverty. Thofe whom their 
faith has driven into exile, were your moft valuable fubjeéts.  Eli- 
_zabeth receives the fugitives with a mother’s kindnefs, and Britain 
flourifhes in the arts, which have been banifhed from our country. 
Grenada mourns the lofs of her induftrious citizens, and exulting 
Europe fees her enemy bleeding by felf-inflited wounds. (The 
hing appears moved.) A work {8 contrary to nature, though plan- 
ned for eternity, muft quickly perifh; it cannot furvive the exift-. 
ence of its author. You have lfabour’d for ingratitude. In vain 
you have ftruggled with mankind: in vain you have lavifhed a 

cious life, and facrificed fo many royabk virtues, in the purfuit 
of a delufive phantom. Yow have efteem’d man too lightly : this 
was your error, this aloné, A future race will trample on the ruins 
éf that edifice, which you intended for its tomb; will, with con- 
temptuous mockery, join your name to thofe of Nero aad Bufiris, 
Alas! I pity you: for you were good, , 

‘ King. Are you fo fure of that? - 











Marquis. Yes, by the Almighty ! Yes, E-repeat it, Refore 


what you have taken from us: pour forth unliverfal happinefs from. ' 


the horn of plenty, “Cherifh the ripening mind of your vaft em: 


pire; and you will bea king of godlike fubjeéts. (He advances. 


boldly, grafps the king’s hand, and fixes on him a look of sedrnefinefs 
and exthufiafm.). Oh'_could the eloquence of all thofe thoufands, 
who fhare the exiftence of this hour, hover on my lips, that f 
might fan into a flame the fpark, which. animates thofe eyes ! 


—Give up this mad ambition. Become to us an example of true. 


greatnefs. Never, never did a mortal poffefs fo much, for pur- 
pofes fo noble. All the kings of Europe pay homage to the Spa- 
nifh name. Step forth as leader of thefe kings, One line, one 
word, written by this hand, may create anew the world, (Cae/- 
ing himfelf at his feet.) 
‘ King. Strange enthufiafm !—But rife! 
© Marguis. Look through the wide extent of nature! All is li- 
berty. The great Creator of the univerfe beftows it on the infe@, 
which the dewedrop nourifhes. How narrow, how poor is your 
creation ;—-The mafter of the Chriftian world is ftartled at the 
ruftling of a leaf. He trembles even at virtues. 
‘ King. And will you undertake to trace this glorious plan of li- 
berty in my ftates ? 
_ § Marquis. You can, and you alone, Let all thofe -talents, 
which have fo long been fubfervient to ambition, be henceforth 
devoted to your people. Confer on man his former dignity. Let 
the citizen be once more the object of his monarch’s care. — Then, 
fire, whem you have raifed your kingdom to this envied height, 
the mighty plan is ripe—Then may you—’twill be your duty —ex- 
tend your empire o’er the world. | 
‘ King. (After a long paufe.)—Ihave fuffer’d you to conclude; and. 
I perceive you look not on the world with common eyes. I will 
not, therefore, judge you by common rules. You have laid open 
to me alone the inmoft receffes of your foul. For your commend- 


able moderation, in keeping fecret until now thefe bold conceptions 


—for fuch difcretion will I forget, young man, that I have heard 
thefe words—forget, with what freedom you have uttered them. 
Rife; I will refute your youthful errors by matureér reafon, and 
not by kingly power. Such is my will, and therefore do I, fo, 
(After looking earneftly at him for fome time.) Poifon itfelf, I find, 
may in a worthy nature be converted into goodnels,—Beware of 
the inquifition; I fhould be forry 
© Marquis. Indeed ! 

© King. (Contemplating the Marquis with admiration. \—N ever be- 
fore have I beheld fuch a man. No, Marquis, no! You wrong 
me. I will not be a Nero: to you, at leaft, I will not.. All 
happinefs fhall not be blafted beneath my fceptre. You yourfelf, 
you, to your own confufion, fhall ftill poffefs inviolate the privi- 
leges of humanity. 
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¢ Marquis. And my countrymen? O fire! It was not for my- 





felf alone I pleaded, Your fubjeéts, fire 

‘ King. (Continuing.)—If you know, how future times will judge 
me, tell them, when I found a man indeed, how ’twas I treated 
him. - 

¢ Marquis. Oh! let not the moft juft of kings be, at the fame 
time, moft unjuft. In your provinces of Flanders, fire, are thou- 
fands worthier ‘than I. Perhaps; great monarch—may I freely 
fpeak it? you n’er till now have viewed liberty in fo amiable a 
light. 

King, No more of that, young man. Iam perfuaded, when 
you know mankind, your fentiments will alter. But I fhould with 
to fee you foon again. Tell me how can I oblige you? You are 
the firft, of whom I ever was compell’d to afk that queftion.’ 
Pp. 178. 


If the enthufiaftic goodnefs of the marquis could have ven- 
tured to exprefs fuch fentiments, a king fo ftern, fo fullen, fo 
bigoted as Philip, would not have endured them. That mo- 
narch certainly poffeffed abilities, and, execrable as he was, 
fome virtues; but Schiller has mifreprefented him in makin 
him for a moment liberal; flill lefs is it probable that he 
fhould choofe fuch a man for his minifter, and entruft him 
with a warrant for the arreft of Carlos. : 

Pofa’s defigns are vaft ; but they are dark and intriguing, 
He explains nothing to Carlos, procures the prince’s pocket- 
book, and {hows its contents to the king, to forward his 
fchemes, and more completely to fecure the confidence of 
Philip. This is reported to Carlos; and he becomes fufpicious 
of his friend. He haftens to the princefs Eboli, and requefts 
an interview with the queen. At that inftant the marquis en- 
ters; and, to prevent the confeffion of his love, arrefts him. 
Pofa now fees that he cannot preferve both Carlos and him- 
felf. He writes a treafonable letter, which he knows will- be 
intercepted, that thus he may fall, and the prince be reinftated 
in his father’s good opinion. He then haftens to his place of 
confinement to explain all. ‘There is a perplexity in this which 
it is difficult to unravel. 

During the explanation in the prifon, the marquis is fhot 
Philip’s command. The king foon enters with his nobles to 
deliver Carlos. Inflamed almoft to phrenfy by the death of 
his friend, he bitterly reproaches his father for the murder, 
and declares that the letter for which the marquis fuffered was 
written to fave him. The king feels fome remorfe, and throws 
himfelf upon the dead body. A tumult is heard; and the peo- 
ple rife for the refcue of Carlos. 

The prince now determines to depart for Bruffels, and put 
himfelf at the head of the infurgents. He muft firft take leave 
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of the queen ; and, in order to fee her, he affumes the ap- 
pearance of a {peétre to pafs through apartments which were 
fuppofed to be haunted.- Intelligence of this apparition is 
brought to the king; and, at the fame time, Alva delivers to 
him the papers of Pofa, which develope all his plans. Philip 
fends’ for the grand inquifitor, . This is perhaps the fineft feene 
in - plays The fuperiority of the prieft is admirably pre- 
ferved. . 


© Grand Inquifitor. Why did you not confult us, ere you tn- 
trufted yourfelf to him ?—You yourfelf knew him. A fingle 
glance unmafk’d to you his herefy. ‘Why did you defraud the 
holy office of its viétim? Are we thus trifled with? When ma- 
jefty defcends to fuch concealment; when kings are double- 
tongued, and league themfelves, in fecret, with our worft enemies, 
what muft be our fate? If one finds favor, why fhould thoufands 
perifh ? aot 

‘ King. He too if facrificed. 

§ G. Inquifiter. No! he is bafely murdered. An_affaffin's 
hand has fhed that blood, which fhould have flowed to honor us. 
He was ours.-—What can juftify this bold invafion of our rights? 
He but exifted, to die through us. It wasthe will of Providence, 
that, in the punifhment of his vaunted reafon, he fhould afford a 
terrible example to thefe times. We fhould have expofed him, 
torn limb from limb in horrid torture, to the infulting mockery of 
the multitude. Such was my long premeditated plan: years were 
employ’d to ripen it, and in one fingle inftant ’twas deftroy’d. We 
have been robbed, and you have but involved yourfelf in blood, 

* King. Paffion impell’d me to it—Oh, forgive me! 

© G. Inquifitor. Paflion! Is it a youth, that {peaks to me? or 
have .years pafled o’er my head alone ?—Paffion! Oh, grant free- 
dom to thy fubjects, if thou thyfelf art thus enflaved! 

* King. In thefe things Iam but a novice. Bear patiently with 
me ! 

‘ G. Inquifitor. No! I am ill pleafed to fee you thus difgrace 
your former merits, Where is that Philip, whofe foui was once 
unalterably fix’d, as the polar ftar of heaven ?- Was all the memoe 
ry of, preceding years obliterated? Was the whole world new 
moulded, in that moment, when you’ ftretched out to him your 
hand? Was all diftinétion between good and evil, between truth 
and falfehood, at once thrown down? What then is refolutiott ? 
what is firmnefs? what is the faith of man, if. in one weak, un- 
guarded moment, the labor of threefcore years fhall be annihila- 
ted? . . 

‘+ King. His looks deceived me. Pardon ‘this frailty, from 
which yon are free. Your eyes are clofed againft the world. 

‘ G. Inquifitor, What was there in this man? What attraction 
had he to boat, before unknown to you? Were you fo ignorant 
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of the power of enthufiafm >» Was your ear a ftranger to the fan-° 
guage of thefe fancied reformers of mankind? If your conviction 
is fhaken by a word, why have you fentenc’d thoufands to the 
{caffold for no other crime ? 

‘ King. I need a human being, not a Dominick— . 

* G. Inguifitor. Human beings! They are to you mere inftru- 
ments of greatnefs,’ Muft I repeat leffons of policy to my aged 
{cholar? He, who would be an earthly deity, muft not indulge 
mortal defires. Remember, that to weep for human feelings, is to 
acknowledge others as your equals ! 

* King. Yes! I am but a man—I feel it. Thou requireft of 
the creature, what none but the Creator can accomplifh. — 

‘ G. Inquifitor. No, fire. Iam not to be deceived. Your 
views were feen through—you would have freed yourfelf from our 

ininion. Our chains prefs’d heavilyipon you. You would be 
independent—but we are avenged: Be thankful to the church, 
which punifhes you with the mildnefs of a mother! The errin 
choice, which it permitted you to make, was your own chattife- 
ment, Now, that you have been inftructed by experience, return - 
again to us! If I had not this day appear’d before you ; to-more 
tow, by the,God that lives, fhould you have appear’d before me. 

‘ King. Prieft!"Reftrain thyfelf! I will not fuffer it. I will 
not hear fuch language. 

‘ G, Inguifitor, Why, then, would you call up the fpirit of Sa- 
muel?—I have anointed two monarchs of this empire. I hoped 
the labor of my days was ended: and it pain’d me, when verging 
on my hundredth year, to find I had lived in vain. Pardon me, 

therefore, fire! and fay, why was I fummon’d hither? My time 
is precious, I wifh not to repeat this interview. 

‘ King. One word—it is the laft—and I then hhall leave thee to 
thy higher deftiny. Therefore, be peace concluded betwixt thee 
and me. What is paft fhall be forgotten; and we again are 
friends. 

* G. Inquifitor. When Philip bends fubmiffively— 

* King. My fon is fufpected of defigns againft my throrfe, - 

© G, Inguifitor, On what do you réfolve? , 

* King. On ail, or nothing. : 

© G. Inguifitor. What mean thofe words? . 

¢ Pag He muft efcape, or die. (4 paufe.)—Can you invent 
a creed, by which the murder of a fon fhall be divefted of its hor- 
ror? 

..G. Inguifitor. To appeate eternal juftice, the Son of God ex- 
pired upon the crofs. 

‘ King. And can you fpread this creed throughout all Europe. 

© G. Inquifitor, As widely as the crofs is worfhipped. 

* King. Offended nature will not be bribed to filence, ~ 

* G. Inguifitor, When faith commands, the voice of nature is 
not. hard, 
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« King. I refign to you the office of the judge. I cannot now 
retreat. 7 : 
‘ G. Inquifitor. Let me decide upon his fate.’ P. 317. 


The laft fcene is in the quceen’s apartmerit. » The hopes of 
emancipating Holland, of eftablifhing toleration and liberty, 
have’ fubdued the love of Carlos; and he takes leave of Eli- 
zabeth: At this inftant the king appears; fhe falls fenfelefs ; 
and he delivers over Carlos to the grand inquifitor. 

This play is more perplexed in its plot than any other of 
Schiller’s pieces, and lefs powerful in its effet. In man 

arts the hand of a matter is difcoverable ; but, as a whole, it 
is inferior to all his other produétions. 

Both the tranflations are executed with fpirit. We have 
extraGted from that which has been publithed by the tranfla- 
tors of Fiefco, becaufe it appears that Schiller himfelf approv- 
ed their verfion of that play; and it is probable that they have 
beftowed the fame attention upon the prefent piece. 





Memoirs of the Life and Adminiftration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford, with original Correfpondence, &c. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXIII. p. 389.) ; 


"THE connexions of Mr. Coxe with the nobility and other 
perfons of diflin&tion, have favoured him with opportunities 
which many writers, however defirous of fuch advantages, 
are unable to procure. Such is the pride of ariltocracy, that 
an author, unlefs introduced in form, or furnifhed with a re- 
gular recommendation, is not fuffered to.examine any papers 
which might contribute to the elucidation of hiftory: even his 
Jetters are not anfwered, though it might be fuppofed that any 
perfon of a liberal mind would confider the nature of the ap- 
plication, and the public object which the writer has in view, 
as more foreibly recommendatory than. the moft ceremonious 
perfonal introdution. No repulfe of this kind did Mr. Coxe 
fuftain. Peers and diftinguifhed commoners readily fubmitted 
their papers to his infpe€tion ; and important documents were 
lavifhed upon him. : 

The firit letter in the colle&tion is dated in the laft year of 
the laft century, 1700, though fome abfurd chronologifts 
would reckon it the firft year of the prefent, as if a century 
were completed before the laft day of the hundredth year. 

Hare, afterwards bifhop of Chichefter, opens the corre- 
fpondence ; and feveral letters to and from the duke of Marl- 
borough appear early in. the fecond volume of the work, 
The duke’s epiftles prove his illiteracy. 

The unpleafant predicament in which fir Robert Walpole 
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ftood foon after the acceffion of George I. is thus mentioned 
by him, in a letter dated from Hampton-court, Auguit 9, 
1716. 

* We are here chain’d to the oare, and working like flaves, and 
are look’d upon as no other; for not only the behaviour and con- 
du& of the: prince are a weight upon us; but the induftrious re- 
prefentations that are made‘of our being loft with the king reduces 
our creditt to. nothing. If we are to be the king’s fervants, and 
to be fupported in ferving him as king, our hands myft be ftrength- 
ened. A known divifion among ourfelves, which common dan- 
ger, if the king pleafes, he may remedy, the appearance of a de- 
clining intereft with the king, and the unalterable refentment of 
the prince, however at prefent difguis’d, againit fuch as he looks 
upon gttach’d to the fervice of the king preferable to his intereft, 
leave us in a fcituation fcarce to be weathered through. We know 
of no remedy to thefe evills but the king’s return, and if he will 
putt his affairs upon the fame foot as formerly, there will be no 
difficulty in ferving with the fame fucceffe. If he is otherwife 
difpofed, and has thoughts of fixing another fcheme of miniftry, 
not to advife him to determine one way, or other, is to betray him, 
for in the prefent ftate of affairs his bufineffe will moulder to no- 
thing, and whilft all the world is in a gaze to fee which way the 
wind will blow and fettle, nobody cares to putt to fea in fuch a 
ftorm and hurricane as we are in at prefent.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 64, 


| The negotiations with France during the adminiftration of 
the duke of Orleans, are clearly Pre | in letters from fecre- 
tary Stanhope: foreign affairs are alfo detailed by Poyntz and 
Horace Walpole. ‘The divifions of the cabinet, at the time 
of the removal of the vifcount Townfhend from the poft of 
fecretary of ftate, are manifefted in various letters. Stanhope 
and fir Robert write to each other with freedom and fpirit ; 
the latter remonftrating againft the ill-treatment ofthe vif- 
count, The South-Sea fcheme is the fubje&t of feveral epif- 
tles, in one of which Walpole thus writes to the king ; 


* It was with great reluctance, and in obedience only to your 
majefty’s commands, that I was prevailed upon, to undertake any 
thing relating to the South Sea affairs. Iam too fenfible of the 
many difficulties, that will attend any fcheme, formed to regulate 
the pérpicxed and unfortunate ftate of the South Sea company, to 
hope that fatisfaction can be given, to the infinite number of fuf- 
ferers. But the publick fecurity, and the reftoring and eftablifhing 
publick credit, in which your majefty’s government is fo highly 
concerned, are firft to be confulted, and this I hope, may by this 
means be effeétually fettled and fecured. A,due and compaffion- 
ate regard is to be fhewn to the loffes of private men, Xnd all that 
I conceive can be expected, is to give fome eafe and relief to the 
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prefent unhappy circumftances, in which great numbers are now 
involved ; but it feems to me impoflible, fo far to repair every 
man’s loffes, that a great many will not ftill remain confiderable 
lofers, An attempt to raife the ftock to a higher value than it can 


be fupported at, would only involve a new fet of perfons in the’ 


misfortunes, that others at prefent labour under, and expofe the 
publick to the great lofs, that will be fuftain’d by foreigners felling 
eut at high prices, and exporting our gold and filver. And what I 
defice your majefty may be obferved thro’ this fcheme, is, that I 
take every thing as I:found it, and do nothing to alter any man’s 
circumftances, but by an acceffion of profit, from the bank and 
India company, and by an.impartial diftribution of the whole, as 
it now appears, from the public tranfactions of the company ; and 
have carefully avoided, either to inforce or releafe any publick or 
private contract or obligation, or to eafe or relieve any one fort of 
adventurers, at the lofs and expence of another.’ Vol. ii. P. 197. 


Letters to and from bifhop Atterbury follow; but, as the 
treafonable intrigues of that prelate are no longer doubted, we 
fhall proceed to other parts of the correfpondence. — 

Many epiftles from lord Townthend, after his reftoration to 
the office of fecretary, illuftrate the politics of the cabinet. 
The letters of this nobleman afford fome indications of that 
frank and manly temper which his adverfaries termed an over- 
bearing fpirit. He and fir Robert found lord Carteret a trop- 
blefome rival at court; but they maintained their influence, 
notwithftanding all the arts and intrigues of thofe who wifhed 
to fupplant them. 

The letters which relate to the copper coinage of Ireland 
are too numerous, as fome of them are unimportant. — Letters 
concerning the difturbances in Scotland follow. In one of 
thefe, it is faid, that * Mr. Dundas is the {pring’ of the fedi- 
tion.. This is very different condu& from that of the prefent 
Mr. Dundas, whofe commanding influence is employed in 
checking all approaches to fedition, and even all murmurs, 
among the Scots. . 

From the intercepted correfpondence of feveral foreign mi- 
nifters, it appears that the German counfellors of George I. 
caballed with the emperor and the Englifh leaders of oppofi- 
tion againft the treaty of Hanover, which ner confidered as 
in a manner forced upon the king by Townfhend and Wal- 
pole. , 

Many notes which paffed between George II. and lord 
Townthend are here publifhed. Of the bill which the coms 
mens paffed in 1730 for the exclufion of placemen and pen- 
fioners, his majefty thus {peaks. 


€ As to'this villainous bill, I have feen a great many lords who 
are all zealoufly againft it, in every past of it. I don’t doubt but 
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- you will tear it to pieces in every particular, not only in relation té 
the gratuities, but alfo to the oths, and penfions, knowing very - 
well, that if atl the different claufes of it are abufed and run down, 
the commons won't attempt it another time; and the fooner it is 
thrown out the better.” Vol. ii. P. 537. | 


This interference with the progrefs.of a bill, and this warm 
reprobation of a juftifiable meafure, do not reflec&t credit on 
the king’s character. 

In another note, the warlike monarch complains of the 
pacific temper of cardinal Fleury. 


* Should this be delay’d, a great deal of time may be loft, parti- 
cularly when I confider the flownefs-and ifrefolution of the cardi- 
nal, who is allways prepoffefled again{ft any thing that looks like 
war, and who hat Chauvelin about him, who is allways willing to 
ftop any thing that is for my advantage.’ Vol. ii. P. 539. 


A difpatch prepared by lord Townfhend for Holland is ap- 
plauded by the king in thefe terms: 


* This letter is writ in the beft ftile in the world, and hope will 
have a very good effect. I wifh you would only add a word, of 
the fatisfaétion I have about the declaration the penfionary has 
made about Bremen and Verden, and defire him to be fteady in 
this point, as well as thofe relating to this kingdom, which you 
have reprefented very ftrongly to him.’ Vol. ii. P. 539. 


The ftate of parliamentary politics, at thetime of the con- 
clution of the unpopular treaty of Seville, is defcribed by 
Horace Walpole with fome afperity of remark. 


* The opponents of the minifters had entertained fuch a fan- 
guine and certain perfuafion, that it would be impoffible to have a 
peace with Spain, and confequently that.the Britifh commerce 
would have ftill continued in an uncertain and precarious flate, 
without fatisfaction or revenge ; that they had concerted their mea- 
fures, to call the minifters to am account, for their indolence and 
neglect in fuffering fo patiently the infults of the Spanyards ; and as 
this was a very popular point, to a nation jealous of their honour, 
as well as of their privileges of trade, it had created a great ferment 
among all forts of people, gentl:men as well as merchants, In 
order, therefore, to diftrefs the adminiftration, the difcontented 
whigs had concerted a perfect coalition with the torys of all de- 
" grees, and it was agreed to act heartily and vigoroufly in the fame 
oppofition ; and that for that purfiofe, a fummons fhould be made 
of all the torys to be prefent, without fuffering any excufe ; and 
this was purfued with foe mach zeal, that I believe there has been 
in town this year’ [1730],, * above 110 torys, which is within a 
yery few of the whole number elected. 
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* The conclufion of the treaty of Seville, and confequently the 
re-eftablifhment of the commerce, with articles for all due and rea- 
fonable fatisfa¢tion, was a fenfibie ftroak to the united party of the 
torys and difcontented whigs. However, having made a coalition, 
aud appointed a general mufter in parliament, they were refolved to 
Keep up their fpirits, and to attempt the attacks; and, therefore, 
they at firft gave out unaccountable and falfe infinuations, to deceive 
-themfelves and their friends of the points of Gibraltar, and’ the pri- 
vileges of trade, not being fufficiently fecured. But the explicit 
terms of the treaty of Seville, when publithed, fatisfyed fo well all 
‘confiderate men, and the tryall of that point in the houfe of lords, 
with fo great a majority, to the advantage of the court, foon made 
the adverfaries fenfible, that it was impoflible for them to diftrefs 
the minifters, or to doe any fervice to the emperour on that head. 

‘ They therefore had recourfe to another {cheme, which might 
ferve their purpofe, if compaffed, as well; which was to create, if 
poflible, a coolnefs and jealoufy-between England and France; and 
for that end, the reparation made by the townfmen of Dunkirk to 
that port, afforded, as they imagined, not only a plaufible pretext 
to accufe the minifters of indolence, negleét, or cowardice, in not 
putting a ftop to the proceedings of France, in a point fo popular, 
and of fuch confequence to this nation, but alfo of laying an im- 
putation upon France, as violating the moft folemn treatys, at a 
time of fo ftri¢t an allyance. The fecrecy and art with which this 
point was.managed and conduéted,-and the induftry employed to 
create a ferment through the kingdom, and efpecially in this. city, 


of a defign of reftoring the harbour of Dunkirk, had indeed occa-_ 


fioned a great flame both within and out of the parliament, upon 
the firft opening of it. But the miniftry having obtained fo much 
time, as to have this matter ferioufly enquired into, and to make 
impartiall people, fee the wicked intention of this malicious enqui- 
ry, done with no other view, but to create a jealoufy between Eng- 
land and France, and to encourage the emperour, and confequently, 
if poffible, to deftroy the treaty of Seville, or to put a ftop to the 
execution of it, thefe machinations of the party oppofite to the 
court, ferved only to turn to their own confufion; and I never faw 
in my life fuch’a fpirit as there was in parliament, at the great day 
of Dunkirk, to fupport the miniftry, their meafures, and the alli- 
ances of the Hanover confederates, and fuch a rage and refentment 
againft the oppofite party, and their allys abroad, fo that nothiag 
was more clear that day, than that altho’ the whigs in fome popular 
points, fuch as place-bills, will follow their own inclinations, yett 
this parliament is determined to fupport the prefent adminiftration 
and meafures both at home and abroad ; and are fenfible of the ma- 
licious contrivances of fome to bring matters into confufion, for 
their own private ends.’ Vol, ii. P. 671. 


_ A long and curious account is given by ir Thomas Robin- 
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fon (January 16, 1731) of his conferences with prince Eu- 
ne and other minifters of the courtof Vienna. The firm- 
nefs of the Britifh negotiator appears to advantage on this oc~ 
cafion. . Rey : 
The eagernefs of fir Robert Walpole for peace is difplayed 
in the following extra from an epiftle to the earl of Walde- 


~ grave. 


¢ The favorable profpeét of a general pacification in Europe 
gave me fo much pleafure and fatisfaction, that I am allways ex- 
tremely concerned when I fee any unneceffary rubs or difficulties 
arife that may obftruét or retard the conclufion of this defirable 
work. From the time that his eminency the cardinal and mon- 
fieur le Garde des Sceauk entered into that friendly and confiden- 
tial manner of tranfacting bufinefle with your lordfhip, I promifed 
myfelf all reafonable fucceffe. It is the continuance of that, and 
that alone, which can bring this great affair to a happy conclu- 
fion ; and I cannot upon this occafion omitt this opportunity of 
defiring your lordfhip, if you think it worth the trouble, to make 
my fincereft compliments to his eminency upon that agreeable 
profpeét, and for the great fhare he has had in conduéting and for- 
warding this important tranfaétion, which I make no doubt but he 
_ will perfevere to fee perfected and fully accomplifhed ; that it may 
for ever be remembered to his honour that he gave a generall peace 
to Eurgpe, threatened allmoft immediately with a generall war, a 
work that required not only the great creditt and influence which 
he fo juftly holds in the councils of Europe, but that great capaci- 
ty, temper, and refolution which have been feen and admired 
. through his whole adminiftration, and his eminency knows that in 


thefe great undertakings 


\ 


‘ Fine coronatur, fine probatur opus.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 314. 


Many interefting letters from’ the earl of Waldegrave, re- 
lative to the intrigues and counfels of the French court, from 
1734 to 1737, are here given. 

he epiitles from 1737 to 1742, refer to the difputes be- 
tween Great-Britain and Spain, to parliamentary tranfadtions, 
and the diffenfions of parties.—Walpole’s account of his re- 
treat from office, may be fele€ted from this part of the corre- 
fpondence. In a letter to the duke of. Devonthire (February 


2, 1742), he fays, — 


‘ It is determined that the king flall to-morrow, when he pafles 
the malt-act, direct the two houwfes to adjourn themfelves for a 
fortnight, to give time for fettling a new adminiftration. I fhall go 
up immediately to the houfe of peers with the title of earl of Or- 
ford. Lord Wilmington will be put’at the head of the treafury : 
but what further fteps will be taken, are yet »y no means fettled 
ainong themfelves. : 
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+ To-give your: grace'a fhort view. of this great revolution, 


muft inform you that the panick was fo great among what I fhould 


call my own friends, that they all declared my retiring was become 
abfolutely neceflary, as the only means to carry on the publick bu- 
finefle, and this to be attended with honour and fecurity, &c. This 
was fixed with the D, of N— [Newcafle], lord Ch—tr [the chan- 
cellor Hardwicke}, lord Ca—tt [Carteret], and Mr. Pulteney, but 
the king has declared lord Will—n [Wilmington], my fucceflor, 
which leaves the prefidentfhip open, fo that lord C—tt can be only 
prefident, except one of the fecretaries be removed for him. This 
had fallen upon the D. of N. if I had not preventedit. But Iam 
of opinion thatthe whig party muft be kept together, which may 
be done with this parliament, if a whig adminiftration be formed. 
The prince was not acquainted with this fudden ftep till this morn- 
ing, and I have juft heard he receives it in a proper manner. 

* Your grace may eafily imagine that a great deal more might be 
faid upon this fubjeét, than is proper to committ to paper; and 
when [ have an opportunity, I fhall explain fome things to. you 
which are fcarce credible. I believe the D. of A. [Argyle], lord 
Ch—d [Cheferfield], and lord Cobham, have not been in the fe- 
cret; and into what fhare they will lett them, and how go on 
withott fatisfying them, I do not fee; and all that I fhall fay is, 
that they who thought they had bunt one obftacle to remove to 
make all things eafy, I believe, before they have begun their 
{cheme, encounter fuch difficulties that they are already almoft at a 
ftand: but during the receffe the fcene muft open to fhew the 
actors. 

‘ I fhall be very glad when the bufineffe of Ireland will permitt 
your grace to come among us. Few honeft men are-to be found, 
and ftill fewer dukes of Devon. One of the greateft prides and 
pleafures of my life is, that I have the honour to call you my 
friend; which is a title that I will never forfeit nor abandon. As 
occurrences happen,’ I will be watchfull; and may ftill have more 
opportunities of obferving than it will be prudent for me to make 
ufe of. I will conclude with acquainting you that the king has be- 
hav’d towards me with more grace and fteadinefle than can ever be 
enough acknowledg’d, and never yielded at all to the change till I 
inade it my defire.’ Vol. iii. P. 592. 


To the diligence and induftry of Mr. Coxe, manifefted in 
thefe volumes, we readily bear teftimony. The memoirs 
form the beft account, hitherto publifhed, of the period in 
which fir Robert Walpole flourifhed: the letters and other 
papers are, in general, well felected ; and, to the future nar- 
rator of the hiffory of the prefent century, the work will be 
of great utility. 


Cait. Rev, Vor, XXIV. OF. 1798. N 































Private Memoirs-relative to the laft Year of the Reign of Lewis 
the Sixteenth; late King of France. By Ant..Fr.,Bertrandde . 
Moleville, Minifter of State at that Time. Lranflated from 
the original Manufcript of the Author, which has never been 
publifred, with five Portraits, from original. Pifures, of. the 
Royal Family of France. 3 Vols. 8vo0.. 11.15.. Boards. Cae 
~ dell and Davies. 1797. : 


M. De Moleville informs us; that thefe memoirs were 
written with a view of doing juftice to the character of Lotis 
XVI. and would not have been publifhed “during the ‘life ‘of 
the author if it had not been fuggefted to him, that it-would 
be fair to fubmit them to the contradiction of fuch contempo- 
raries as might chink themfelves interefted in refuting them. 
Whatever reafons may have induced the writer fo long ‘to 
with-hold them from the public, the prefent: is certainly an 
aufpicious period for their appearance. The enthufiafin which 
gave popularity to the French revolution has fubfided. The 
conduct of the late and prefent rulers of France has provoked 
comparifons by no means unfavourable to the adminiftyation 
of Louis XV1; the afperities of public opinion have been‘ in 
fome meafure foftened by a general with for peace ; and ty- 
ranny, in a democratic fhape, has appeared more ‘hideous 
than when it bore a monarchical form. The conduét of 
Louis may now he reviewed with calmnefs, Whether it 
provoked the revolution is an important confideration with all 
who wifh tc derive falutary leffons from that ‘ftupendous 
event, and who may be at this time balancing the advantages 
and difadvantages of courts and republics, of kings and di- 
rectors, in the promotion of public peace and happinefs. . For 
this purpofe the volumes before us may be recommended as 
highly ufeful. We mect with lefs prejudice in favour of old 
eftablifhments, and more fenfe and candour in judging of in- 
novations than we fhould have expeéted from one who was a 
minifter under the ancien régime, and whofe opinion refpe€ting 
the proper weigpt of the people in government is not précifely 
that which the Britifh conftitutién fan@tions. 

The introduction ts an appeal from M. de Moleville to his 
‘countrymen’ in favour of ‘well-reguiated monarchy. In re- 
viewing the {tate of France prior to the year 1789; he repre- 
fents the convocation of the etats-generaux’ as abfolutely, 
though unfortunately, neceffary, and as a meafure from'which 
important advantages might have arifen, had hot the indiffer- 
ence and felfifhnets of M. de Maurepas’excited the fermenta- 
tion of the impure elements of the revolution, the incapacity 
and ya ded violence of the archbifhopof Sens conduéted 
the king anc¢the monarehy to the niouth ‘of the volcano; “and 











ati éhd to’ the affembly of Notables), and the confequenit no- 


mitiation of the archbithop of Sens, as ‘the immediate caufes: 
of the revolution. It appears, that on this‘occafion the queen,’ 
who ‘ceftainly ‘was ndét difttiguifhed by political fagacity, 


joined in the common prejudice againft M. de Calonne, whofe 
charaéter is here ably defended. Of the archbifhop, this 
writer obferves, that-no man’s character feems.ever to have 
been more mifunderftood. He was ‘ fuppofed to. poffefs 
energy, becaufe he was violent ; learning, becaufe he was po- 
fitive; genius, becaufe he had vivacity ; and talents for go- 
verning, becaufe he criticifed the adminiftrations of all his pre- 


deceffors.’ Whatever truth there may be in this fketch, we! 
cannot doubt of his being a principal inftrument in accelerat~ 


ing the revolution, when we learn that, ‘ after having ex- 
haufted the royal treafury, drained every refource, annihilated 
public credit,and ruined the powers of the crown, by employ- 
ing, upon the flighteft occafion, thofe acts of royal authority 
which fhould be only reforted to upon the laft extremity, fuch 
as its de juftice, lettres de cachet, the banifhment and impri- 
fonment of the magiftrates, he at length, with boldnefs, but 
without confideration,. attempted to free the government from 
the reftraint of enregiftering the laws in the fovereign courts 
of thakingdom, and of /upp/ying [to /upply] this by enregifter- 
ing them in a new court, called Cour Pleniére, which he pre- 
tended to re-effablifh, although no fuch court had ever exifted 
in. France.’ Meafures of this defcription will be ‘found to 
account for hatred of courts, for revolutions, and their worft 
confequences, in a more rational way than the laboured plots 
imputed to the fophifts or the z//uminés. 

M. de Moleville was fent as one of the commiffioners to 
Bretagne, to.reform the magiftracy upon the archbifhop’s new 
plan, which, however, was not communicated to him till 
after his arrival in that part of France ; and, on his refigna- 
tion of an office. fo repugnant to his feelings, he received a 
peremptory order from the king to execute his late commands. 
The whole of this hiftory, which is given -at confiderable 
length, is a ftriking proof that the archbithop was the moft un- 
fit man to govern F rance at that time ; and the confequences of 
thefe proceedings were infurrections at Rennes, in which the 
grand revolution, which was afterwards to burft forth, was 
accurately epitomifed. The correfpondence of our author 
with miniiters, on.thefe events, turned upon the necefity. of 
qualifying the meafures of. the archbithop, of abandoning the 
iniferable Cour Pleniére, and, above all, of fufpending the exe- 
cution of the new Jaws in page until they thould receive 

2 
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the vanity and ambition of M. Necker precipitated them into’ 
it. Purfuing thefe opinions more in detail; our author confi. 
dérs'the difmiffion of M. d@Calonne (before the*king had put’ 
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reton{trances were; of no. avail ; and the mar 

de Stainville wag fent to Rennes, to. reftore tranquillity, by. a. 
difplay of force. .But, adds the. writer, * Bs li T, ; Was. 
beginning. to be reftored in Britanny, the archbishop entirely 
deftroyed the. king’s authority all over. the kingdon;;fome- 
times {rom his neglecting to empley, it when.it wasneceflary; 
and, .t other times, from, his. extravagant: abufe of «it. 
length, when the finances, ‘andpublic: credit, ‘and every re- 
fource, were exhaufted, the general diforder of the govern- 
ment forced him to abandon the miniftry, and fhamefully feek. 
that afylum in a foreign country which the public indignation 
did not permit him to find in his own.’ 3 

. The acceffion of M. Necker to the miniftry affords an. op- 
portunity of cenfuring his errors ; but, as thefe have been fre- 
quently canvaffed, we fhall not follow our author in this part 
of his courfe. It may be proper, however, to ftate,.,that one 
feafon why the convocation of the ftates-general was an im- 
prudent meature, is to be found, not in the conduct.of Necker, 
but in that of his predeceffor. : : 


‘ The archbifhop of Sens had unfortunately prevailed upon 
the king to come under the moft folemn engagement to convene 
the ftates-general in 1789 ; and as a completion of folly, he iffued 
a decree of the council, authorizing, and even inviting, all who 
thought themfelves capable of publifhing, for the inftruction of 
the government, their ideas on the beft form of convoking the 
{tates general, the manner in which the affembly fhould be com- 
pofed, and the objects they fhould take into confideration ; as if 
there never had been an aflembly of the ftates in France before, 
or rather, as if the motive of their convocation had been to 
eftablifh an entire new form of government. And, in effeé, 
this was the aim of tke greateft part of thofe pamphlets with 
which at this time France overflowed.’ Vol. i. P. 116. 


This is certain; but what follows is a harfh fentence, < It 
is impoffible to fuppofe that M. Necker did not forefee thefe 
confequences without fuppofing him uncommonly deficient in 
point of difcernment; and if, forefeeing them, he refolved to 
meet them, he acted with the prefumption of a madman, or 
the perfidy of a traitor.” For the corroboration of this opi- 
nion, a long chapter is devoted entirely to the character of 
Necker. ae this part we fhall feleét the minutes of a con- 


verfation, in which the financier does not appear jn the lhabe 
of a philofopher. It was coramunicated to the; .nartater by 
the comte de Vaudreuil himfelf, Oe ate 


¢ Three months after the nomination of Mr. Necker.to.the 
place of director-general of the finance, M. de Vaudreuil; wentto 
{peak to him-on 2n affair which regarded one of his relations. 
He -was received with politenefs, and even with kindnefs. After 
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having finifhed his bufinefs, as he was about to retire, Mr. Necker 
expretied a defire to cotiverfe with him a few minutes. He be- 
gan with an evlogiiim onthe king’s virtues, and on his applica- 
tion’ to bufinefs:' “This was’ followed by another on ‘the queen. 
When thofetopics were exhaufted; he began to {peak of himfelf, 
of :his labours, his vigilance, of the con{tant obftacles which he 
met .withsin. the painful career of his adminiftration. He com- 
plained with bitternefs, of the:attacks of envy, and of the libels 
which were {cattered abroad againft him, 

‘ The count: replied, ‘that. all perfons in eminent fituations, 
and of great reputation, were expofed to that misfortune; but it 
was to'be hoped that he would annihilate envy by the goodnefs of 
his meafures.”” rs 

“‘ J agree with you,” faid Mr, Necker; * but a mind of fuch 
fenfibility as mine can with difficulty fupport fo much injuftice; 
for among{t many contemptible libels, there are fome which in- 
fiét cruel wounds, and which make a great impreflidn on the 
credulity of the public.”, | 

‘ M. de. Vaudreuil-imagining that he alluded to a pamphlet 
juft..publifhed by the count de Lauraguais, anfwered, with a 
carelefs air, “* You have only to perufe the late publication of ML. 





de Lauraguais, and you will immediately be convinced that there | 
is nothing in it that need give you uneafinefs, It ismuchtoo— 


weak to hurt you.’’ 

¢ M. de Vaudreuil bad no fooner made this obfervation, than 
he perceived anger and refentment to fiafh from the eyes of the 
philofopher, , 


“© What!” cried he, * has that villain written a pamphlet againft 


me? How dreadful it is to be reftrained by my minitterial cha- 
racter? What pleafure fhould I feel in plunging a poniard into 
his heart !” 

‘ M. de Vaudreuil, furprized and fhocked at fuch violence, 
immediately arofe, faying, as he withdrew, “ Believe me, fir, I 
only mentioned to you the name of M. de Lauraguais, becaufe I 
thought you were {peaking to me of his work. Afluredly it was 
not my intention to a¢t the part of an informer againft him.”’ 

‘ The next morning the count d’ Adhemar, one of M. de 
Vaudreuil’s friends, called upon him, and read a letter which he 
had juft received from madame Necker. . The letter was full of 
inflated panegyrics on M, de Vaudreuil, exprefliing how much 
pleafed Mr, Necker had been with his converfation, and how 
greatly flattered by the honour of his acquaintance, &c. It 
concluded, by defiring M, d’Adhemar to procure from his friend 
a copy of the work of M. de Lauraguais, This the former per- 
emptorily refufed, declaring, at the fame time, how much he 
had been: fhocked at the indecent violence of the man, and pro- 
tefting that he would never again enter his houfe.’ Vol. i. P.-194. 


In other refpects, the character of Necker is drawn with 
ability and candour. Upon calin reflection, the author does 
not atraign his intentions, or confider his meafyres as being 
direéted to what they ultimately produced. © 
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. Like the earlof, Clarendon, M, de Meleyille fills, great 
part. of thefe volumes with a. defence..of his, royal. mafter 
againtk:the imputation of infincerity.. . Pofterity, anxious, to 
do juftice to the memory of Louis, will invettigatethe tru: 
of fach an accufation, The queftion is not mdifferent, even 
to the prefent age and it muft be confefled, that the beft-evi- 
dence which can be obtained, where we have not faéts, is the 
teftintony of thofe in whom Louis implicitly confided. “An 
interview between the king and’this writer may be mentioned 
to the credit of the former. re 


¢ M.de Leffart came to me from the king, and conduéted nie 
into his apartment. ae 
‘As it was ‘the firft time that I had ever had thé honour of 
{peaking to his ‘majefty, on finding myfelf séte-a-réte with him, 
I was fo overwhelmed with timidity, that if it had been my part 
t0- fpeak firft, I fhould not have been able to pronouiice a fen- 
tence. But I acquired courage, on_obferving that the king-was 
tore embarraffed than myfelf. He ftammered ont a few words 
without. connection, but at laft recovered Himielf, on feeing me 
Mote at my eafe, and our converfativu {oon became interefting. 
“After fome general obfervations upow the prefent dificult and 
perplexed ftate of public affairs, the kitig faid to me, “ Well, 
have you any farther objeétions?”’ 
co No, fire,” anfwered I]. “ The defire of obeying and pleaf- 
day your majefty, isthe only fentiment I feel. But that I may 
know whether it will be in my power to ferve you with utility, I 
hope ‘your majefty will have the condefcenfion to inform 'mé of 
‘your fentiments refpecting the new conftitution, and the condué 
‘you expect from your minifters regarding it.” 
_ That is but juft,”’ faid the king. “ This, then, is what I 
think. 1 am far from regarding this conftitution as a chef d’euvre. 
3 believe there are great faults in it; and that if I had: been al- 
lowed to fiate my obfervations upon it, fome advantageous alter- 
ations might have been adepted. But of this there is'no queftion 
at prefent; I have fworn to maintain it, fuch as it is; and Iam 
‘determined, as I ought, to be ftridtly faithful to my oath; for it 
‘#8 My Opinion, that an exact execution of the conftitution is the 
beft means. of making it thoroughly known to the nation, who 
inpill then perceive the changes proper to be made. I have not, 
and I cannot have another plan than this. I certainly fhall not 
recede from it; and | wifli my miniflers' to conform te’ the fame.” 
‘ To this I anfwered, * Your plan appears to me extremely 
-wife, fire. I feel myfelf capable of fulfilling it, and I take the 
‘engagement todo fo. -I have net fo fufficiently examined the 
conititution, either in general, or in its particular branches, to 
have a decided and fixed opinion refpecting its pra€ticabilitv, nor 
Shall J form one, untilexperience has more enlightened the nation 
‘and myfelf. My prefent refolution is, never to deviate from what 
"it prefcribes. But may I be permitted to aik, if the queen’s way 
“of thinking om this fubjedt, is conformable to that of your ma- 


oD ~ 


jefty 2” added I, 


: 
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- & Yes,. perfectly. . She will tell you fo herfelf.” 

‘-A moment after, I went to the queen’s apartment, who, after 
affuring me ‘with great: goodnefs, Phat fhe was as fenfible as the 
king of the obligations I had laid them under by accepting of a 
part in‘ the adininiftration in circumftances fo difficult, the added 
thefe words:' The king has informed you of his intentions 
relative to the conftitution. Don’t you think that’ the only plah 
he has. to follow, is,to adhere to his oath?” 

‘6 Yes, certainly, inadam,” anfwered I. 

‘* Well, be affured,” rejoined the, “ that nothing fhall make 
us alter ourrefolution. Aflons; be of good courage, M. Bertrand. 
With a little patience, firmnefs, and confiftency of condué, I 
hope you will find that all is not yet loft.” Vol. is p. 214. 


In the account of the king’s refufing to fanction the decree 
againft the emigrants, we find nothing that can decide the 
queftion, The king did what the conftitution empowered him 
to do; and the Jacobins were determined not to fuffer.any 
conf{titution to. interfere with their ambition. When the decree 
againft the unconftitutional priefts was prefented. for rhe royal 
affent, Louis ventured to exercife the fame privilege ; and his 
feelings on this occafion are furely not difhonourable. The 
bifhops had drawn up a memorial againft this decree. 


© The king appeared much affeéted by this memorial, and faid 
to me, with the energy which he ever fhewed in the caule of re- 
ligion, ** They may be affured I never will fanétion it: but the 
difficulty is to know whether I ought fimply to, refufe my. affent, 
and to aflign the motives of my refufal, or to temporize,; on ac- 
-count.of the prefent circumftances. Endeavour,’ continued he, 
** to difcover the opinion of your colleagues, before the fubjedt 
is mentioned in the council.” I remarked to the king, that he 
was not, by the conftitution, obliged to affign the motives of his 
refufal ; and that although the affembly ought to be pleafed to fee 
his majefty give up that important. pp, zpople it was fo ill dif- 
pofed,; that it might refufe to liften to his motives, and might 
even reproach him with this breach of ‘the conftitution, as i it 
were a violation of his oath; that to temporize was only a difplay 
of weaknefs, and would encourage the aflenbly to become ftill 
more enterprifing ;, and: befides that, a-fimple negative was at ance 
more fure and more proper. “The affair was difcufled the day af- 
ter, in a Committee of the minifters, and the indifpenfable necefli- 
ty of a negative was acknowledged by all. , 

‘ At the fellowing council, this meafure was propofed to the 
king, who, adopted it, with extreme, fatisfa¢tion. But this imter- 
val of |happinefs, was interrupted by -the propofal which the mi- 
uifter of the home-department made to him, of appointing eon- 
fiitutional priefts to the queen’s chapel and his own, as the furest 
means, of filencing the malcontents, and convincing the people 
of his fincere.attachment to the conftitution. “ No, fir, no,” 
{aid the king, ina firm voice; “let no one {peak to me upon 
this fubje& ; fince liberty of wotfhip is made general, certainly [ 
ought to enjoy it as well as “8 Vol. i. P. 20% 
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As emigration had deprived the king» of moft’ of «the civil 


officers: of his houfehold, it became petri for ‘hit’ to fup- 
ply their places with others. It was fuppofed, that, froin a 
defire of \conciliating the minds of the people, hé would form 
this eftablifhment in the moft popular manner, _ It appears 


that he was aware of the delicacy of this bufinefs, .. 


“ T feel,” faid he, “ that the queen cannot, without inconve- 
niency, retain the wives of the emigrants about her, and I have 
already fpoken to her upon the fubjeét: but it cannot be ex- 
peéted that the is to form her fociety of madame Petion, madame 
Condorcet, and women of that ftamp. With refpeé& to myfelf, 
thofe whofe fervices were moft agreeable to me, have deferted 
me; and amongft thofe who remain, there are {ome who are the 
torment of my life: for inftance, there is Chauvelin, who is a 
{py in my family, always commenting upon what is faid, and 
iving a falfe account of all that paffes.” 
‘* Why, then, does not your majefty difmifs him ?” faid I. 
_ From regard to his father’s memory,” anfwered his majefty.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 286. 


In the fecond volume of thefe memoirs, we meet with an- 
other interefting circumftance : 


‘ In this fame: counci] we were witneffes to a fcene..... 
oe ae 0% much too interefting to be paffed over in filence. 
M. Cahier de Gerville read aloud the fketch or rough draught of 
a proclamation he propofed, relative to the affaffination, pillag- 
ing, and other aéts of violence, at that time very frequent; par- 
ticularly againft the nobility, on the pretext of ariftocracy, &c. 
In the propofed proclamation was the following fentence, “* Thofe 
diforders interrupt the happinefs we at prefent enjoy.” He had 
no fooner pronounced it than the king faid, “ That fentence 
mutt be altered.” 

‘ M. de Gerville having read the expreffion again, replied, 
«* I perceive nothing that requires to be altered, fire.” 

“ Do not make me {peak of my happinefs,’’ refumed his ma- 
jefty, with emotion. “ I cannot authorize fuch a falfehood. 
How can I be happy, M. de Gerville, at a time when nobody is 
happy in France? No, fir, the French are not happy: I fee it 
but too well. They will be fo, I hope; and I with it very ar- 
dently. When that time arrives, I alfo fhall be happy, and fhall 
then be able, with truth, to declare it.” 

‘ Thefe words, which the king uttered with a faultering voice, 
made a lively impreffion upon us, and. was [were] followed by a ge- 
neral filence, which prevailed fome minutes. His majefty being ap- 
prehenfive that thofe marks of fenfibility, which he had not been 
able to reprefs, would raife a fufpicion againft his attachment to 
the conftitution, feized an opportunity, which M. de Gerville af- 
forded him a few minutes after, of fhowing that he was determin- 
ed to adhere very fcrupuloufly to his engagements in fupport of 
it; for in an affair reported by M, de Gerville, he pronounced 
an opinion more ftrictly conformable to the letter of the confti. 
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tution tham-that, of the minifter himfelf. The particulars of this 
I need. not give at prefent, as they muft,appeaf hereafter, in the 
account of ny. adminiftration, which I Jai before the afflembly, 
upon my difmiffion. 

«As M. de Gerville was more enthufiaftically fond of the con- 
ftitution than any one of the council,,he was confounded and 
rather abafhed to find that the king was inclined to adhere to it 
more fcrupuloufly than himfelf.’ Vol. ii. P. 16. 


Soon after the event here related, our author refigned his 
pott. The king then detired him to maintain a correfpond- 
ence by letters, 


‘ On quitting the miniftry, I expreffed my regret that I could 
not pay my duty to his majefty with the fame afliduity I wifhed, 
without creating fufpicions, that might be dangerous to him; I 
therefore propofed only to attend his levee every Sunday; and 
this I thought would. be expedient, becaufe, if I never appeared 
there at all, it would be immediately believed that he faw me in 
fecret. : 

‘ The king approved of this, and at the fame time gave me the 
fuperintendance of an operation which was firft contrived and 
fet a-going by Alexander Lameth, afterwards direéted by M. de 
Leffart, and in the prefent circumftances feemed more neceflary 
than ever, The object of this was to obtain a minute knowledge 
of the public difpofition, by the means of certain perfons called 
obfervers, who were chofen and employed for that purpofe. 

« At this time they were in number thirty-five. Some attend- 
ed the tribunes of the affembly, others the Jacobin club and that 
of the Cordeliers, whilft others were ordered to mix in the vari- 
ous groups who attended in the palais royal, the Thuilleries, the 
principal coffee-houfes, and the cabarets. Their bufinefs was to 
fupport, by their applaufe, all conftitutional and royalitt mo- 
tions, and to hifs, and even infult, whoever propofed a meafure 
contrary to the intereft of the king and the conftitution. Their 
cuftom was, to give in a daily report of whatever they faw or 
heard. It was the province of the moft intelligent, who were 
higheft paid, to combat every feditious motion in the various fo- 
cieties. Giles, a fubaltern officer in the garde nationale, entirely 
devoted to the king, took in the above reports, and delivered 
them to M. de Leffart, from whom he received direétions re- 
fpecting the operations of the following day. “Thefe men were 
alfo employed to ftick up, during the night, placarts of a confti- 
tutional or royalift nature, according to the circumftances. 

‘ The king, by this means, knew all that paffed in Paris, and 
might have derived advantages from it at leaft equal to the ex- 
pence of the whole operation, which amounted to 8000 livres a 
month, had it not been for his averfion to thofe vigorous mea- 
fures which the prefent emergence required: but that averfion 
was fo great, that the information he received only ferved to a- 
larm and torment him.’ Vol, ii. Pp. 1§3. 


The confequence of this fcheme was, that, before the 
end of July, fifty-eight of the moft feditious were appre- 
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hended and tried. .Some were condemned to imprifonment for 

three. years,.others for two years, in-the Bicétre ;-where.they 

remained till Auguit, when the populace fet them:atiberty, 
Fis fo (To be continued.) .° PME pls t0gee 
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An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the great Mortality 

among the Troops at St. Domingo: with practical Remarks 
. onthe Fever of that Iffand ; and Direétions, for the Condudt 
of Europeans on their firft Arrival in warm Climates. By 
Hettor M:Lean, M.D. Affiftant Infpeaor of Hefpitals for 
St...Domingo. 8vo. 6s. Boards, Cadell and Davies, 


1797: 


THE feafon of war, in tropical cliraates, is conftantly a 
feafon of -diftemper. Haraffed by the fatigues of military 
duty, and unaccuftomed to the noxious effects of a warm 
climate, the foldier foon becomes the prey of difeafe: “New 
regulations may, tndeed, be introduced, and new modes of 
medical treatment be propofed; but the difeafe’ too frequently 
a py: with unabated violence. Much has, been lately a 
erted of the powers of particular remedies in preventing the 
ravages of the fevers of hot countries; but the writings of 
thofe who ought to be the beft informed on the fubject,.do 
not, in general, difplay a coincidence of opinion in the au- 
thors themfelves, with regard to the.caufes or the nature of the 
diforders, or propofe any determinate plan ef management 
for the cure of them. We therefore are not furprifed to find 
that Dr. M‘Lean differs in many particulars from other medi- 
tal gentlemen who have treated of the difeafes in queftion. 
~The points which he chiefly labours to eftablifh are; that 
* what has been termed the yellow fever of St. Domingo is 
not an infectious difeafe, and that it is not a new or péculiar 
diftemper, but the common remittent endemic of that coun- 
try, applied to the Englith conftitution, and occafionally ac- 
companied with yellownefs as an accidental fymptom.’ Thefe 
are conclufions which, though plaufible, cannot be. fully 
eftablifhed. by fo few facts as are here brought forward. 

His. ideas of the caufes of the malady of St. Domingo may be 
collected from the following paflage, which he introduces by 
remarking, that fome places can icarcely by any means be 


‘rendered healthy. 


. * Port-au-Prince’ (he, fays) ‘is one of thofe. It is placed at 
the bottom of an immenfe dite, which puthes itfelf into the: heart 
of St. Domingo. The {cite of the lower part of the town is, in 
fact, on a marfh gained from the fea, the fkirts of which are-co- 
vered with weeds or mangroves, where decompofed animal and 
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-vegetadle ‘matters’ are promiftwoufly thrown; on thefe thé fan’ ex- 
erts its power, and the breeze conveys the noxious particlesywith a 
new: aétivity-to the lungs and bofoms.of the inhabitants; . But this 
is not all: the fea breeze, which in other fituations is hailed as the 
genial fource of refrefhment and health, is here iaterrupted ; the 
iiland of Gonave is fo’placed inthe mouth of the harbour, as, ia 
a-greatmeafure, to intercept this .falutary gale ; and, before it ar- 
rives at Port-au-Prince, it lofes its ufual coolnefs, by pafling over 
heated lands, and gathering, in its courfe noxious vapours. This 


neceflarily refults from the ialand fituation of the town. Befides ’ 


thefe manifeft»caufes of iil health, Port-au-Prince is expofed tothe 
action of others, . It.is placed on a level, on the verge of the bite, 
and furrounded by very lofty mountains, from the bottom of which 
a horizontal plain ftretches towards the town, Torrents of water, 
in times of rain, rofh through this plain, and retain their impetuo 
fity till they reach the’ fea. : 

¢ The land is moiftened, but after the torrent ceafes the water 
ftagnates ; {mall ftreams, attaining a horizontal. level; lofe the im- 
petus acquired in their defcent; they linger in the plain, and iby 
mingling with the foil. form a‘marfh, ~On this’ marth a vigorous 
fun aéts daily, and evaporates its noxious particles, which are con- 
veyed to the lungs of every one that breathes, and appliéd to their 
fkins, and probably in this manner communicate with the blood. 
This is a never ceafing caufe of difeafe, a nurfery conftantly rear~ 
ing mortal poifon. In every infpiration, we draw into our bofom 
a column of air thus impregnated ; in every ftep we walk, a frefh 
application of thefe particles is made to our bodies; it is no won- 
der then, that on this fatal {pot the Britith troops caught fever in 
‘each treacherous breeze. It is true, that the French, when they 
exclufively poffeffed this town, did not perifh in the fame propor- 
tion with us. _The caufes of this difference are not difficult to 
trace ; the French poffefled.a.free open country, and could at 
pleafure retire to breathe the more pure atmofphere of their diftant 
plantations, Every merchant, every planter, in fhort, every inha- 
bitant, pofleffed the power of retiring into the country and chang- 
ing their fituation.’ Pp. 9. 


He-cenfures, perhaps juftly, the timid dietetic pra@tice of 
the French phyticians in this fever. He feems to’ think that 

®patients were frequently loft by fuch feeble management. 

In inveftigating the more remote caufes of this fever, our 
phyfician makes fome good obfervations; but he feems to have 
fallen into an error with regard to the innoxious effects of 
night dews in the Weft-Indies. 

With moft. other writers, our author finds the ftomach in 

-this fever to be the principal feat of.difeafe : its fenfibility and 
irritability are at amearly period aftonithingly augmented. He 
«alfo fuppofes: that contiderable changes are produced in the 
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fluids; but the circumftances which hé lias ‘adduced in fupport 
of the opinion, rather ptove-the folids to be the primary feat 
of the -difeafe..: The appearance of livid fpots, andthe o6z- - 
ing:of blood from the mouth ‘and ‘nofe, ‘ate no’ proofs-of his 
pofition. » a i.08 § mel 

He roundly afferts that the fever of St. Domingo is not in- 
fe&icus, but to us it feems difficult to’ account for the uncom- 
mon fatality of the difeafe, without having recourfe to’a fup- 

pofition of the agency of contagion. : 
‘ On the frequent occutrence of °remittent fevers in that cli- 
mate, their: caufes, nature, and phenomena, te author has 
offered many obfervations. On the diagnofis and prognofis, 
in particular, he has pointed out fome circumftances to which 
the medical practitioner fhould pay attention. 

He appears to have arrived at the place of his deftination 
with no correct ideas of the nature and management of this 
difeafe.. At firft he followed the plans of thofe practitioners 
who were refident in. the ifland; but the want of fuccefs’ in- 
dueed him to relinquifh them. | Hs Oe, 

He gives us the following method, as the refule of many 
attempts and confiderable experience. 


« Whenever I was called’ (fays he) ¢ to vifit a perfon attacked 
by the remittent in the manner already defcribed, if there was any 
inflammatory: difpofition, or that the patient was a ftranger lately 
arrived, I inftantly, bled him in proportion to his ftrength and the 
urgency of the cafe; the quantity can only be afcertained by the 
circumftances then prefent, and cannot be regulated but at the pa- 
tient’s bed-fide.—-No direétions can be given in words, that would 
apply to any number of cafes; as minute.occurrences often guide 
the phyfician. I am however of opinion, that much depends on 
the evacuation being liberal at firit; if the fymptoms do not 
change, and the pulfe retains its vigour or increafes in ftrength, the 
evacuation may be repeated next day, but not fo freely as on the 
firft. After the blood-letting the patient was ordered into the warm 
bath, and whilft fitting there, half elevated out of the tub, three 
buckets of cold water were dafhed over him; he was then taken 
out, and well rubbed with a rough dry cloth, and put to bed well 
covered ; the room was chofen airy and open, and ‘the bed placed 
in fuch a manner, that no direét draught of air played upon it. 
As foon as he was put in bed, an injeétion was adminiftered,. and 
eight or ten grains of calomel joined with a fcruple of Jaines’s 
powder, were formed into pills,.and one ordered every. half hour 
till their effects were produced ; the patient was permitted to,driak 
freely of lemonade, beef tea, rice or barley water, tamarind water, 
orangeade, or any light drink that was pleafant to the tafte.. If the 
fever did not give way to this treatment, the bath and cold water 
were repeated again and again, till fome impreffion was made in 
changing the given circumitances of the body.’ Pp. 164. 
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: The, pills. were. continued till a difpofition to loofenefs:was 
brought.on, .. The baths. were- directed’ three times arday. 
Blifters: were alfo employed to leflen.the irritability of the tto- 
mach ; -and,.in-this.refpect, the do&or alfo found great advan- 


tage from a folution of white vitriol in peppermint-water, 
with a few.dropsof laudanum. The learned phyfician will 


readily perceive that this mode of treatment has little founda-. 


tion in fyitem.. , Oi 
The means of prevention, the changes induced on the fy- 
ftem by heat,. and the ,courfe of preparation for hot climates, 
afford opportunities for a variety of remarks, many of which 
are judicious. . The directions for treating and exercifing troops 
after their landing in fuch fituations, are well conceived ; and 
the confiderations on military hofpitals, and on diet, are fre- 
quently, juft. : 

We fhall only remark farther, that. Dr. M‘Lean has not 
arranged the materials of his volume in the beft manner. 
They are frequently jumbled together without attention ei- 
ther to method or to the nature of the author’s original plan. 





—— 


Lhe Annual Regifier, or a View of the Hiftory, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1792*. Part I. Hiftory of Eu- 
rope. Part II. Chronicle, State Papers, Charaéters, &c. 
8v0. 145. Boards. Rivingtons. 1798. 


"THE convenience and utility of a work of this kind are fo 
generally acknowledged, that it is unneceffary to infift on thofe 
points ; and it is equally fuperfluous to intimate the particular 
plan of this performance, as it has long been known and ap- 
proved. | But the caufes of the delay which has occurred fince 
the publication of the laft volume require fome explanation. 
One caufe is the extraordinary length of the hiftorical part, 
which extends to the 521ft page ; another is, the critical and 
interefting period to which the volume relates ; a third is, the 
important variation of ftatement refpecting the affairs of 
France, which rendered the tafk of difcovering the truth ex- 
tremely difhcult. ‘Thefe allegations are not entirely fatisfacto- 
ry ; but, as it is added,’ that the hopes of obtaining new in- 
formation which had been promifed to the world induced the 
compilerto * keep the prefs ftanding a long time,’ we are the 
lefs difpofed to complain of the delay. 

The long arrears of the hiftory of Poland are anfwered in 
the earlier part of the volume. ‘The deliberations of the diet 
in the year 1789, for the fettlement of a new conftitution, 
are not ill fketched. ‘The ‘felfifh policy of the late king of 
Pruffia is properly developed ; the patriotic exertions of Sta- 





* A part of this title is very incorrect. The before hi/ory thould be ex” 
punged, or for fhould be altered to of. 
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niflaus are applauded; and the interference of the Ruffian 
emprefs is fligmatifed as arbitrary and unjuft. After the in- 
terventionof ithe affairs of France’and other countries, the - 
concerns of Poland are refumed ; but the war which arofe in ~ 
1792 from the ambition of Catharine is too briefly: noticed. It 
was, indeed, quickly clofed; but a longer account of it might 
have been expected. 3 sal? 

The writer introduces the narrative of French affairs with 
a*temiark which is not ftriétly.juft. He afhrms, that the 
prineiples of the French revolution were all principles of de- 
molitton without any of conftruétion.’ But, becaufe the popu- 
lar party did not con/iruét fo ealily or fo quickly as it demoli fied, 
it does not follow that its princzp/es were confined to fubverfion. 
The_new. political Saloon it muft. be allowed, were not 
fitted for permanency ; but the oppofers of the old régime had a 
yiew to confirufion as well as to demolition, — 

The inquiry into the commotion of the 6th of O&ober, 
1789, is ftated with fome ans to the caufe of the court ; 
but the conclufion, that it was the effect of a con{piracy of 
the popular chiefs, rather than a cafual tumult, appears to be 
well founded.” 

The: ftate of the Jacobin club near. the clofe of- the year 
1790, is thus mentioned. 


¢ Amidft all the various factions and cabals which co-operated 
in their feveral ways to drive forward the revolution, the great mo- 
ther club of the Jacobins ftood fuperior, and was the centre of ‘all 
the intrigue in France. Their abufe of the prefs was beyond all 
imagination. Large editions of no lefs than’ from fifty to a hun- 
dred different pamphlets were diftributed every month at their door, 
. The Lameths too had introduced a committee of correfpondence, 
which now held communication with * more than two thoufand 
affiliated focieties in different parts of the kingdom, . befides 
foreign focieties all over Europe.’ Part i, v.79. 





‘ Of this powerful machine, the Lameths, under the lead of 
Barnave, were left principal direétors, by the feceffion of the mem- 
bers who formed the club of 1789, But this made room fora 
new fa‘tion to rife into notice; Briffot, Robefpierre, Pethion, 
Buzot, Carra, Coliot d’Herbois, Salicetti, and more of that ftamp, 
fome of whom made themfelyes of fo much confequence as to get 
their names on the committee of correfpondence. Under thefe 
circumfiances, Mirabeay, who had attached himfelf to the club 





* * Vie de Dumouriez, |. iii. c. 5.—But le veritable Portrait de nos Legifla- 
tenrs, p. 28. makes the affiliated focietics on 'y about 600, and the writer does 
not apparently mean to -under-rate their number. Wherher-more or fewer, it 
is ome by all, that they ex‘fled im all the principal towns, and moft of the 


cou ble villages throughout France,’ 


we 








of- 1789, for the; fake. of .its weight in the national aflembly, but 
who foon found theix infufficiency, and. their.error in abandoning 
the Jacobins, returned to the latter, and. exerted himfelf, to regain 
the leads © Yetywhile he ‘contended. with his rival Bafnave, and the 
Lanieths; for’ thei:afcendency,: he did not court the conneGions of 


Briffot and Robefpierre,; who were then endeavouring to undermine. 


them. He rather. pointed his efforts to reprefs the more. viglent 
fpirits ; for he confidered them as the moft dangerous, and.he had 
conceived a hope that the fociety which had done fo, much.to.de- 
ftroy, might thus-in. theend be made the inftrument of \reftoring 
order. Indeed: his obje& had never been to overturn the ftate,. but 
by any means to govern it.’ . Part i. Pp. 79, 


The endeavours of Mirabeau, however, could not Redte 
to him that fway which was neceffary to allay the violence 
of the Jacobins. His character is drawn with a fpirited ra- 
ther than an elegant pencil. We will quote fome parts of ‘it.’ 


‘ In all the great, relations of life, his character was fuch as to 
admit of no defence, no excufe. His enemies, both of the roy- 
alift and democratic parties, concur in reprefenting him as the moft 
immoral of men; a bad fon, an execrable hufband, a brutal lover, 
aud an imperious mafter, Nor indeed do his very friends conceal, 
that from his own account he appeared to have poffefled in his early 
days few difpofitions to virtue and rectitude, and but little natural 
goodnefs of heart; the beft they can fay for his memory is, that 
he was a being who by the force of circumftances operating on a 
charaéter of lofty energy, was driven beyond the limits of nature 
and morality. His infancy was untractable and turbulent. In his 
youth, by his fcandalous “vices, he alienated all who were con- 
nected with him by the ties of blood, and he acquired no friend. 
The beft years of his manhood were fpent in prifons, where hé 
was confined at the requeft of his family, fometimes to punith, 
fometimes to prevent his crimes, and fometimes to fcreen him 
from the vengeance of the law, which had pronounced more than 
one capital fentence againft him. His father believed him a par- 
ricide; his wife divorced him ;” his miftrefs, madame Monnier, he 
feduced from her hufband, his friend and protector ; and when he 
had fpent what fhe had brought away with her, fent her back to 
gain his own pardon. He accepted the employment of a {py from 
the court of. Verfailles at the court of Berlin, and betrayéd both 
courts, Not long before the revolution he was in this metropolis ; 
and he was known to moft of our criminal jurifdictions, fometimes 
as a profecutor, fometimes as the object of profecution, and évery 
way alike to his difgrace. 

‘ As a writer, he obtained a reputation by chufing with dexte- 
| rity the favourite topics of the day. His ftyle was his own, pow- 
erful in expreffion, exciting and arrefling the attention by. frequent 
paradoxes, 
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¢ Asa fpeaker, he had a commanding voice, an impofing manner » 
of authority. His oratory was lefs eloquent than bold, lefs pre- 
found than original.’ Part i. p. 122. : 





¢ In the pillage and bloodfhed of the revolution, Mirabeau does 
not feem to have felt any pofitive pleafure of wanton malignity, 
but; he deliberately encouraged all the early infurreétions, hazarded 
all their confequences, and defended whatever happeried, becaufe 
he thought all neceffary to the purpofes of his ambition. 

. © His fkill in the management of the national affembly was con- 
fpicuous. ° But to his influence there he did not feruple to facrifice 
his opinions. When he:could not induce the majority to go with 
‘him, that -he ‘might {till keep his ftation at their head, he was ever 
ready to.go with them ; and if he was accidentally caught in a mi- 
yority, commanding the prefs as he did, he had the art the’ next 
day to reprefent his defeat as a victory. In the laft months of his 
life, when he became more decided and fixed in the fupport of or- 
der, the reception which he fometimes experienced in the affembly 
as well as in the Jacobin club, made him fenfible, as he faid him- 
felf, that it was but one ftep from the capitol to the Tarpeian rock : 
he pérceived that not only his popularity, but his exiftence, was 
likely to be involved in one common ruin with the monarchy, 
which he had been one of the foremoft to fhake. If however, 
againft all probability he had prevailed, and become the minifter of 
a free ftate, the fpirit of his government may be colleéted from one 
of his {peeches which he had prepared, but not ventured to deliver : 

“ The rule of liberty (obferved he) is perhaps more auftere than 
| the caprices of tyrants.” Parti. Pp. 123. 


The proceedings of the conftituent affembly are cenfured 
with feverity by our author. 


¢ Had the chiefs of the affembly, ir the firft inftance, content- 
ed themfelves with getting effectual and fure poffeffion of that falu- 
tary power’ [the control of the public purfe] * had they then pratti-, 
cally examined the ufages of former times; had they changed no- 
thing till they had found it upon trial to be incurably unfound, 
they would have deferved well of their country, and might fill 
more largely have benefited mankind. They took, however, a 
contrary courfe. Im no one aét did they ever turn their eyes to- 
wards their ancient conftitution, They feemed, by common con- 
fent, to have renounced their forefathers. They affeéted to fet 
themfelves up asa totally new model of perfeétion for the imitatiom 
of the univerfe; yet differing in their motives, their intentions; 
their ends, their means, their notions, and their fpeculations ; fome 
hurried away by the characteriftic vivacity of the nation, fome 
mifled by vanity, part deceivéd by the falfe light of a dangerous 
philofophy, part feeking the gratification of their own ambition, 
others covering the wort defigns under plaufible pretences, they. 
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only united to deftroy. They carly entangled. themfelves with 
principles pretended to be drawn from an imaginary ftate of nature 


anterior to civil fociety; and for their agents and inftruments, they _ 


let loofe from every religious or. moral reftraint, all the moft un- 
governable paffions of the human breaft, There was nothing in 
their demeanour which had the femblance of wifdom: whatever 
they iaid, was turgid and declamatory ; whatever they did, was 
oftentatious and theatrical.’ Part i. P. 192. 


Thefe obfervations: are too indifcriminately cenforious, 
Some of the aéts of the affembly were prudent and judicious ; 
and, though the #@w conftitution was not a mafter-piece of 
civil or political wifdom, it was, in many refpedts, entitled to 
praife. ! 

An account is afterwards given of the rife and progrefs of 
that diforganifing coufpiracy which is fuppofed to have led to 
the French revolutién, and which the abbé Barruel and profeffor 
Robifon have diligently explored, though they have not 
proved the exiftence of it to the extent which they imagine. 

The cruelties perpetrated by the infurgents in the ifland of 
St. Domingo are related in a ftyle of juft indignation ; but, 
though we have no doubt that horrible enormities were com- 
tase, we cannot give credit to all the particulars here 

- dtated. 

With regard to the negotiation at Pilnitz between the em- 
peror and the king of Pruffia, the writer is of opinion, that 
the fecret treaty faid to have been concluded on that occation 
is a mere fiction. 


‘ Nothing more’ (he fays) ‘ appears to have pafled, than a joints 
declaration which the count d’Artois, who had followed the em- 
peror thither from Vienna, obtained by his importunity “from the 
two monarchs. In this inftrument, confidering the fituation of 
Louis the X VIth as an objeét of common concern to all the fove- 
reigns of Europe, they called upon-the feveral powers, from whom 
affiftance was requefted, fo to employ, in conjunction with them- 
felves, the moft efficacious means according to their forces, as. to 
furnith the king of France with the ability of confolidating in the 
moft perfect liberty, the bafis of a monarchical government, equally 
fuitable to the rights of fovereigns, and the welfare of the French 
nation. In the mean time they propofed to keep their own troops 
in a’ ftate of preparation for a€tual fervice, whenever neceffary.’ 
Parti. p. 246. - 


If any treaty was then adjufled, we have fufficient reafon 
to believe’ that his, Britannic majefty had no concern in it, 
though he afterwards became an ally of the two fovereigns. 

The war between France and Auitria is repyefented as hav- 
ing been unprovoked by the conduct of the court of Vienna, 


Cair. Rev. VoL, XXIV. OF. 1798. Q 
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The rulers of France were certainly precipitate in their decla 
ration of war: but the avowed concert of princes furnifhed . 

rounds of alarm and complaint ; and the French, in all pro- 
bability, would foon have been involved in hoftilities, even if 
they had not been the affailants. 

The narrative of the war is continued ofly to July, 1792. 
The. civil affairs of France are brought down to the fucceed- 
ing month. Thofe of Great-Britain terminate with the fefs- 
ion, in June. 

The war in Tndia, between the Englith and the fultan of 
Mryfore, is detailed with perfpicuity. Of. the refult, it is pro- 
perly obferved, that 


* The advantages which have accrued to the company from this 
treaty,’ [¢he treaty of peace with Tippoo} * mii appear to counter- 
balance the enormous expences of the war. By the acquifitions 
in the neighbourhood of the Carnatic, and re confequent pofleflion 
Of the feveral paffes from Myfore, a confiderable augmentation of 
revenue, anda greater protection from hoftile incurfions, have been 
obtained in a very important quarter; while on the Malabar coaft, 
where we owned but little before, a portion of rich territory has 
been allotted to us, which, exclufive of its own commercial confe- 
quence, by being attached to the prefidency of Bombay, will at 
once tend to increafe the fecurity of that prefidency, and enhance 
its value. 

‘ The wife moderation of thofe councils, which directed only a 
partial divifion of the conquered countries, cannot be too much 
praifed. For had not a fufficient extent of dominion been left. to 
Tippoo Sultan, to make him refpeétable, and ftill in fome degree 
formidable to his neighbours, the balance of power in India might 
have be€n again materially affected, the future adjuftment of which 
would have led to new wars, The treaty was a return, as far as 
circumftances would allow, to our old and true policy.’ Part i. 


P. 309. 
The hints refpe€ting the fchemes of the late king of Swe- 
den againft France, and the account of the affaflination of 


that prince, are followed by thefe remarks : 


‘ After having nobly braved death in all its moft hideous forms, 
both by fea and by land, in a novel fpecies of warfare, peculiarly 
marked by ferocity and blood, and glorioufly fuftained againft an 
enemy of infinitely fuperior ftrength, in a courfe of the moft ob- 
ftinate and defperate encounters recorded in hiftory ; alter having, 


by the moft extraordinary exertions of courage and enterprize, 
though left alone, and fhamefully deferted by his allies, extorted a 
fafe and pocmnsratle peace, from this dangerous and fuperior ene- 
my ; after hav ne ret rieved and adorned wi nnew giory the an- 
erent “martial ch acter arid honour of his’ countrv’; ‘after all thefe 
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¢xploits, when returned home, crowned with layrels and in the 
arms of peace, in the center of his own capital, furrounded by 
his fubjeéts, friends, and courtiers, preparing, with a generous. con- 
tempt of repeated warnings, to relax in thofe pleafures which he 
had well ‘earned by his toil, he was deftined to experience the hard 
fortune of falling by the vile hands of a traiterous aflafin, Th: 
French writers fometimes called him the Agamemnon of the toyal 
confederacy, and “his fate bore fome refemblance to that of the 
Grecian monatch, though the motive of his murder,was not the 
fame.’ Parti. P. 392. 


A part of the fketch of his chara¢ter we fhall fubjoin, a’ it 
is apparently jutt. 


‘ Guftavus poffeffed very eminent abilities, and talents not only 
{plendid, but equal to the performance of the greateft things. 
Among thefe, together with a moft fafcinating addrefs, which ren- 
dered every ftranger at firft fight iaterefted in his favour, was a 
very powerful and ‘perfuafive eloquence, admirably fuited to popu- 
lar affemblies, and from which he derived the moft fignal benefits 
in many of the moft trying exigencies of his life. Indeed he va- 
. lued himfelf on his management of the diet, and obferved, that he 
was the only fovereign who had fucceeded in convoking a public 
body of that defcription. His prefence of mind, immediate recol- 
lection, and inftant decifion, in all fudden cafes of difficulty or 
danger, were perhaps only equalled by his uncle the great Frede- 
rick; while the firmnefs and fortitude which he manifefted in the 
many fevere conflicts on governmental and_ public affairs which 
he was obliged to fuftain, were in no degree inferior to that exalted 
courage which he difplayed in the field of battle. 

‘ In that fcene of aétion, indeed, his intrepidity and contempt 
of danger were carried to fuch an excefs, as to conftitute the great 
blemifh of his military character; the duties of the commander 
feeming not unfrequently to be too much funk in thofe of the pri- 
vate foldier or volunteer. He evidently had the actions of his two 
great predeceffors, Guftavus Adolphus, and Charles the XIIth 
conftantly in his view, and endeavoured alternately, not only to 
emulate but to exceed them both, If he failed in fome of thofe 
comprehenfive fir rate qualities of a great commander, particu- 
lasly in a cool command of temper, which fo highly diftinguifhed 
the former, he equalled the latter in the only fhining parts of his 
character, thofe of valour and enterprize, and was infinitely his fu- 
perior in all. other refpeéts ; indeed, the urbanity of -his manners, 
his humanity, and his forgiving clemency, could not be fhewn to 
greater advantage, than by oppofing them to the unrelenting ob- 
ftinacy, and the cruel ferocity of Charles.’ Part i..p. 394. 


The chronicle given in the fecord part of the volume is 
thort ; but the appendix to it slong. ‘The ftate papers are 
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numerous ; and the extra¢ts from the publications-of the yeat 
are either Siaighis or interefting. 

It cannot be denied that thie volume exhibits the marks of 
dili — and attention ; but traces of partiality are vifible, 
and many inaccuracies of diétion appear. 


a. 





The Annual Regifier, or a View of the Hiftory, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1793. 8vo. 8s. Boards, Otridge 
and Son, 1798. 


A Conteft has arifen with regard to the Annual Regifter, 
fince the death of the perfon who was for a long courfe of 
years the proprietor and publifher of it. The bookfellers whe 
purchafed of Mr. Dodfley’s executors the old volumes and the 
copy-right, claim the privilege of continuing the work ; while 
thofe who, with the permifhion of Mr. Dodfley, and in con- 
cert with the author employed by him, continued it in his ~ 
time, conceive themfelves to be folely entitled to the ri 
of publication. Though the copy-right to a work of ie 
kind could not extend to the fucceeding volumes, the heeuee 
feem to have the ftronger claim in point of equity. 

The volume which now offers itfelf to our notice, has been 
publifhed by the purchafers to whom we have above referred ; 
and they* are preparing to bring down the hiftory to the pre- 
fent time, after reverting to the years 1791 and 1792. 

The manner in which the hiftory of the year 1793 com- 
mences, is not very aufpicious to the hopes of thofe who may 
have wifhed for a mafterly continuation of the Regifter. 


© We now approach the period when Great-Britain relinquifhed 
its neutral characler, and became a party in the war that had tra- 
verfed the Auftrian Netherlands, and threatened the dominions of 
the United Provinces. 

¢ The zeal with which the Fretrch convention propagated revo- 
lutionary principles; the emiffaries which it encouraged in this 
country ; the conneétion it had formed with certain political foci- 
eties eftablifhed in London ; and the manner* in which deputies 
from them had been received at their bar, had already, it was al- 
leged, excited the vigilance of the Britifh government, and com- 
pelled it to employ fiich meafures as the i important and extraordinary 
circumftances of the country appeared to demand: that, at length, 
however, France, difdaining to continue its bafe and artful defigns 


‘againft the conftitution and government of Great-Britain, or de- 


{pairing of ‘any final advantage being reaped from them, had rifen 
at once into an avowed intention of provoking it to war, and that 
in this view, among others, it was determined, by the executive 
power of France, to fet afide the law of nations, and to trample on 
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treaties, by declaring not only its defi ign, but its right, to open the 
navigation of the Scheldt. It was-added, that the French had al- 
ready obtained poffeffion of the Belgic provinces by force of,arms, 
and were impelled by their mad ambition to encroach on Holland, 

with a view to a fimilar fubjugation of that country: that the con- 
vention, therefore, as a preparatory ftep to this continuation of 
their aggrandizing project, had made known, in November 1792, 
their defign of opening the Scheldt, in direct oppofition to treaties 
of which England was a guarantee, and to the manifeft difadvan- 
tage of the commerce of the United Provinces, who were the allies 
of England, to whom they naturally looked for that protection, 
which they had a right to demand,’ p. 1. 


The debates of the Britith parliament, which occupy nearly 
two- thirds of the hiftorical part of the volume, are exhibited 
in an aukward, confufed, fae fpiritlefs ftate of compreffion. 
If the limits to which the compiler was reftricted had even 
been confiderably more narrow, he might, by the exercife of 
a {mall fhare of ability and attention, have given the.fubftance 
of the debates with better effect. 

The affairs of France are not recounted in a more luminous 
or imprefive manner. The trial of Louis XVI. is given in 
a form more proper for an appendix than for a fegular hif- 
tory; and the remarks which are introduced, though occa- 
fionally juft, are not only trite, but are weakened by the un- 
couth drefs in which they appear? Let the reader judge from 
the following fpeciinen : 


‘ Thofe who tried Louis XVI. for treafon were themfelves trai- 
tors; for they had betrayed the nation., They accufed thim of ty- 
ranny and defpotifm, when they and their coadjutors alone were 
the tyrants and defpots of the people: they accufed him of thed- 
ding innocent blood; when, in a few hours, they immolated to their 
own ambition and revenge more victims than there had fallen cri- 
minals under the feverity of the law, during the whole reign of the 
king. Refpeéting the cruel treatment of Louis, during his con- 
 finement, as well as the mock trial by which he was brought to the 
{caffold, there is but one opinion among ail ranks of people in 
every part of Europe: but it is not in general fo well known, by 
what methods his enemies contrived to luil all France ; and parti- 
cularly the inhabitants of Paris, into a kind of ftupor, till it was 
too late to prevent the execution of this fanguinary project. The 
ruling party in the afiembly, in the clubs, and at the Hotel de 
‘Ville, were not without their apprehenfions, The majority of 
Fiance, it was well known, not only deprecated any violence being 
committed againft the king, but difapproved of the roth of Au- 
guft, and all the machinations which followed, The murder of 
the king therefore might have ferved as a fignal for the majority to 
break forth, who, by uniting in one fingle point, might have 
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crufhed their adverfaries. To prevent, therefore, fo dangerous a 
point of re-union, the afflembly difcuffed the queftion in a way — 
which made the generality of people believe, that imprifonment or 
exile would be the utmoft extent of their vengeance. The king 
had Jong been a prifoner, and the formality,. by a pretended pro- 
cefs of law, of confirming his imprifonment did not appear to be 
a fubjeét for alarm, as it refpected his life; and as for exile, as the 
ftate of things then was, even royalifts themielves might confider 
it asan advantage. The trial of Louis, therefore, was fo conduct- 
ed, as by prefenting thefe two kinds of punifhment to the public 
attention, the fentence of death did not appear’to be an object of . 
apprehenfion, till the trial drew near to its conclufion, and then 
the precipitate execution of the fentence prevented the poffibility 
of an effort on the part of the departments of France.’ p. 225, 


The account of the campaign is not calculated to atone for 
the imperfeétions of the other parts of the volume. We 
therefore difmifs the whole without that praife which we 
would gladly have given to real merit, 





Hiftory of Great Britain, from the Revolution to the Seffion of 
Parliament ending A.D. 1793. By W. Belfham. (Con- 
cluded from Vol. XXIII. p. 369.) ! 


OUR author’s, hiftory of the reign of William III, was 
fuficiently copious; but he feems, if we may judge from the 


comparative brevity of his account of the reign of Anne, to 


have been eager to bring it to a clofe, notwithftanding the 
great importance of many of the occurrences of that period. 

Having noticed the confternation which the death of Wil- 
liam produced among the members of the grand alliance, .he 
gives a hafty fketch of the firft meafures of the new fovereign. 
No novelty of ftatement appears ; and the remarks are not 
ftriking. The tranfactions of the war, however, are related 
with fome animation; and the merits of the duke of Marl- 
borough are properly appreciated. Civil affairs, and the deli- 
berations of: the parliaments of the two Britith kingdoms, are 
impartially difcuffed ; and the proceedings preparatory to the 
union are fairly reprefented. Of the treaty which the com- 
mifhoners adjufted tor that defirable purpofe, Mr. Belfham 
{peaks in the following terms . } 


‘ It was generally believed that lord Somers had the chief 
fare in framing this famous treaty, which was in many refpeéts 
highly advantageous to Scotland, though in fome points it feem- 
ed to derogate from her natignal dignity. and independence. 

y R a e . . 7 - ‘4 : y ‘ 
When four thillings in the pound land-tax, amounting to the 
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fum of two millions, were levied in England, Scotland was 
to be affeffed at the rate of 48,o00l. only. On the other hand, 
the peerage of Scotland were divefted of their privilege of fitting 
as lords of parliament, and the whole body was in future to be 
reprefented by fixteen peers elected by themfelves; and the com- 
mons by 45 members chofen by the country. Scotland was ren- 
dered liable to the fameduties of cuftom and excife with England; 
and a part of thefe being mortgaged for the payment of the prin- 
cipal or intereft of the public debt of England, the fam of 
398,000l. was paid to Scotland as an equivalent for her fhare of 
the fame, to be applied to a re-coinage of the public monies, to 
the payment of the Scottifh se debt, to indemnifying the 
Darien company for their lofles, in confideration of the diffolution 
of the fame, and the encouragement of the infant manufaétures 
of the kingdom. Trade was to be free all over the ifland, and te 
the plantations; private rights were to be preferved; and the ju- 
dicatomes and laws of Scotland were to be continued. Finally, 
the two nations were to the end of time to conftitute one king- 
dom, under the fame fucceffion to the crown, and united under 
one legiflature. There was no provifion in the treaty refpecting 
religion—agreeably to an expre(s limitation in the powers granted 
to the commiflioners by the parliaments of both kingdoms. Thefe 
were the chief and leading articles of this memorable treaty—the 
firit of the kind recorded in hiftory ; “ for there never was at any 
time or in any place an example of two fovereign kingdoms incor- 
porating themfelves in fucha manner.” Thefe are the words of 
lord Halifax, in a letter addrefled to the court of Hanover on 
this welcome and interefting occafion.’ Vol. i, P. 445. 


The queen teftified great joy at the fuccefs of the fcheme 
of union; but her fatisfaction would have been more com- 
plete, if fhe could conveniently have difcarded the minifters 
by whom it was effected. But fhe could not yet affume fuf- 
ficient f{pirit to fhake off the yoke to which they fubjected her. 
The rifing influence of Mrs. Matham, however, menaced 
them with a diminution of their power, 


¢ About this period’ {fays Mr. Belfham) ‘a new favorite had 
arifeh in the court—Mrs. Mafham, a relation of the duchefs of 
Marlborough, and introduced by her tothe queen; over whom 
fhe had, by her foft and infinvating manners, fo oppofite to the 
imperious deportment of the duchefs, acquired fuch an afcen- 
dency, that her grace was abfolutely fupplanted before fhe was 
apprifed of the danger. Mrs. Mafham had formed a ftri& con- 
nection with the fecretary of ftate, Harley, who had in conjunc- 
tion with her formed a projeét of raifing himfelf to the fummit 
of power on the ruins of the prefent miniftry, whofe whole fy- 
ftem of politics he found fecretly diftafteful to the queen. The 
fecretary had been frequently introduced by the favorite to pri- 
vate audiences of the queen, in which he reprefented to her, who 
was extremely jealous of her authority, the political thraldom in 


which fhe was held by the yer ier family ; and be prattifed 
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on the goodnefs and humanity of the queen’s difpofition, by ree 


probating the boundlefs ambition and avarice which prompted 
the general to continue a war fo fruitful of mifery and calamity 
—a war, which might indeed be neceflary to-his greatnefs, but 
which it would be eafy to terminate on very advantageous and 
honorable terms for the fovereign and nation. The advance- 
ment of Sunderland would of courfe tend to itrengthen that in- 
fluence, which the queen had now learned to dread ; and the per- 
fonal confequence of Harley, who feared not the competition of 
fir Charles Hedges, would be greatly eclipfed by the promotion of 
a man of Sunderland’s high rank, connections, and poiiticai abili- 
ty, of which he hadalready given in a late embaffy to Vienna very 
demonftrative proofs. After a long and obftinate refiftance, the 
queen thought proper to yield the point in contefl ; and the earl 
of Sunderland was declared fecretary of ftate in December 1706. 
But from this moment the Marlborough intereft was undermined, 
and in imminent danger of eventual fubverfion.’ Vol, i. Pp. 463. 


When Harley had at length acquired the predominancy, 
and had put an end to the war, he was involved in a contelt 
with his chief affiftant. The characters of both are thus 


fketched, : 


¢ Oxford was a man not remarkable for capacity ; but long and 
intimately converfant in bufinefs, clofe, plaufible, fubtle, jealous, 
intriguing, and ambitious. He aimed at engroffing the entire 
confidence of the queen, and the fole management of affairs; 
and inftead af admitting Bolingbroke to the rank of co-adjutor, 
he viewed him with the meannefs of fear and fufpicion, as a 
competitot by whom he dreaded to be eclipfed, and perhaps fup- 
planted. On the other hand, Bolingbroke, finding himtelf re- 
garded in the light of a rival, made no {fcruple to become fo. 
This celebrated nobleman, exclufive of the exterior and perfonal 
advantages by which he was diftinguifhed, was poffeffed of abilities 
of the firft order —of manners the moft captivating, of eloquence 
the moft commanding. In almoft every thing the reverfe of the 
earl of Oxford, his temper was open and generous; his conduét, 
both in public and private life, high-fpirited and magnanimous ; 
and his meafures bold and decifive.’ Vol. i, p. 531. 


The portrait of the queen is juftly delineated : but perhaps 
the fond admirers of Charles J. will not agree with our hifto- 
rian in ftyling Anne the def of the fovereigns of the houfe of 
Stuart, “ 


‘ Of the favorable opinion univerfally entertained by the 
Englifh nation refpecting the general purity and rectitude of in- 
tention which diftinguifhed this laft and beft of the fovereigns of 
the houfe of Stuart, the epithet of the geod queen Anne, fo com- 
monly applied to this princefs, is itfelf a fufficient proof. This 
good queen, however, had imbibed in a very great degree the he- 
reditary prejudices of her family refpeéting the nature and ex- 
tent of the regal authority ; and there is reafon to believe that the 
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fuccefsful refiftance of the nation to the late king James was in 
her. eyes juftified only by the attempts made to eitablifh popery 
upon the ruins of the proteftant religion ; to which, in the ro 
of exhibiting itfeif to her perception, as inculcated and profeffed 
by the church of England, fhe entertained a zealous attachment, 
or rather a blind and bigoted devotion. As her prejudices, civil 
and religious, precifely coincided with thofe of the tories, the 
cherifhed a ftrong predilection for that powerful and dangerous 
faction, in oppoiition to the whigs, who were confidered for the 
moft part as latitudinarians in religion, or at beft as cool and luke- 
warm friends of the church; and who certainly regarded the par- 
ticular mode in which the proteftant religion was profeffed as of 
little importance, when put in competition with the prefervation, 
enlargement, or fecurity of the civil and religious liberties of the 
kingdom. But however blameable were the maxims and mea- 
‘fures of her adminiftration, the queen individually confidered, 
merits our pity at leaft as much as our cenfure. Her partiality 
for her owa family, and her diflike of the houfe of Hanover, 
were natural and pardonable. ‘The queen’s own political con- 
duct, notwithftanding her high theoretical principles of govern- 
ment was uniformly regulated by the ftricteft regard to the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom, for the welfare of which fhe enter- 
tained even a maternal folicitude. And if ever fhe indulged the 
idea of caufing the crown atiher deceafe to revert to the hereditary, 
and doubtlefs as fhe imagined the true and rightful, claimant, it 
was only on conditions which in her opinion would have effec- 
tually fecured both the proteftant religion and the Englith contti- 
tution from the hazard of future violation. In her perfon the 
queen was comely and majeftic. Her voice was harmonious : fhe 
was not deficient in any of the accomplifhments of her fex; and 
fhe was a model of relative and domeftic virtues. Her difpofi- 
tion was, upon the whole, eafy and gentle, though on particular 
occafions fomewhat fullen and refentful: and fhe difcovered an 
exceflive jealoufy of the minuteft encroachments upon her autho- 
rity. Her capacity was. extremely limited, but her intentions 
were always upright and laudable; and throughout the entire 
courfe of her reign, whether under the influence of whigs or 
tories, fhe could boaft the high and flattering eulogium of a 
boundlefs and irrefiftible popularity’. Vol. i. Pp. 548. 


In the fecond of the volumes before us, we obferve an in- 
troduétion, in which the writer has given a fketch of the reigns 
of William and Anne. This was a proper preparative when 
his hiftory of the kings of Great-Britain of the houfe of 
Brunfwick firft appeared* ; but, fince the four volumes which 
are now publifhed as one work include the two reigns. above 
mentioned, the introduction is entirely {uperfluous. 





* See cur XIIth Vol. New Arr. p. 1. 
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Among the early additions to the hiftory of George I. we 
meet with a note which will not pleafe the fucceffors of the . 


tories of that reign. 


¢ In a very few places only was the general joy (at the accefion 
of the new king] interrupted by any appearance of difaffection. 
Sacheverel, the reigning idol of the tory faction, on the Sunday 
preceding the coronation of the king preached at Sutton Cold- 
field near Birmingham. The effect of his inflammatory, ha- 
rangue was quickly vifible. The loyalifts meeting at a public 
tavern to celebrate the coronation-day, the rabble affembled in a 
tumultuous manner, broke the windows of the tavern, and com- 
pelled the company to difperfe. The popular cry was, “ The 
church and Sacheverel for ever!—Down with the whigs!” If 
any one cried ** God blefs king George!” his life was in danger. 
Very late events have demonftrated that the lapfe of eighty years 
has ferved only to increafe the bigotry and brutality of a genuine 
high-church mob. The name of the king is indeed at prefent 
combined, in their ** bawling and fenfelefs moods,” with that of 
the church. Certainly not becaufe they are become converts to 
the principles of government, ecclefiaftical or civil, avowed by 
the anceftors of the monarch, but becaufe they prefumptuoufly 
imagine that the monarch has himfelf become the patron of thofe 

rinciples which once formed the bond of attachment to the 


e of Stuart.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 62. 


To the account of the arreft of the Swedifh minifter at the 
Englifh court, fome extracts from letters are’ added; but Dr. 
Johnfon’s portrait of Charles XII. though drawn by the pen 
of genius, might juftly have been expunged, as poetical quo- 
tations, relative to diftinguifhed characters in hiftory, might 
with equal propriety be obtruded in every page. 

To the character of George I. an anecdote is added, which 
we are tempted to tranfcribe. 


‘ The following pleafing tyait of the charaéteriftic good-nature 
of this monarch was communicated by a nobleman of diftin- 
guifhed literary tafte and knowledge. ‘ Soon after the acceflion 
of George I. to the throne, the duchefs of Buckinghamfhire (na- 
tural daughter of James II.) was refufed a paflage in her carriage 
through St. James’s Park. She in confequence wrote a letter to 
the king, abufing him in the groffeit language; affirming that he 
was an ‘ufurper—that fhe had a better right to go through the 
park than he, &c. &c. The king, inftead of being offended, 
only laughed, and faid, “ Of Ja folle! la folle! qu'on la laiffe 
paffer* /”” and gave orders that fhe fhould have liberty of going 
through the park at her pleafure.’ Vol, ii. Pp. 182. 


Two anachronifms of fome confequence in the reign of 





—_ 


* « The poor woman is mad! let her pafg fgecly."’ Rev. 
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George IT. we are forry to find uncorrected. The execution 
of Dr. Cameron, and the impolitic conduct of, the court to- 
wards the commons of Ireland, are imputed to the infltence 
of the duke of Newcaftle, ding as premier after the death 
of Mr. Pelham. Mr. Belfham, however, might have found, 
on more attentive examination, not only that Cameron was 
put to death before the deceafe of Mr. Pelham, but that the 
obnoxious orders were fent to the viceroy of Ireland, while 
that ftatefman had full fway in the cabinet, 

In the narrative of the reign of his prefent majefty, occa- 
fional additigns-are obfervable, particularly in the notes. In 
one of thefe, Mr. George Grenville is cenfured with fome 
reafon. 


‘ It muft be acknowledged, that the conduét of the miniftry 
relative to the regency bill was calculated to excite great and 
juft refentment on the part of the king and the princefs of 
Wales; and it is ftrongly indicatory of that littlenefs of mind 
by which Mr. Grenville was characterized, If it were ferioufly 
the opinion of this minifter and his colleagues, that the princeis 
was unfit for the office of regent, it was incumbent upon them 
fairly and explicitly to have ftated their objections in council pre- 
vioufly to the introduétion of the bill. But to fuffer the bill to 
be introduced under the general prefumption that the princefs 
was comprehended in it, and afterwards to permit, and almott to 
invite, a grofs affront to be paffed upon her, by countenancing a 
conftruétion which excluded her not only from the eventual 
chance of the regency, but from the aétual diftinétions of roy- 
alty, was a mode of condud deftitute of ingenuoufnefs or can- 
dor, incompatible with equity, generofity, and honor.’ Vol. iii. 
p. 86. 


Having affirmed in the former editions of the hiftory of this 
reign*,. that the project of American taxation (in 1767) was 
warmly fupported by a certain defcription of the members of 
the sr Ba the author now pronounces that ftatement to be 
incorrect, 


¢ The cabinet ({peaking from high and indifputable authority) 
were univerfally adverfe to this foolifi and mifchievous fcheme 
of taxation, and in the higheft degree incenfed againft Mr. Townt- 
hend for involving them ina dilemma fo vexatious and perplex- 
ing ; and from which they knew no other or better mode of extri- 
cating themfelves, than by reftraining the duties within as narrow 
a compafs as poffible, witha view to their repeal the firft favour- 
able opportunity. Moft unhappily, when the attempt was made 
after an interval of two years, the Bedford party had obtained the 
afcendancy in the cabinet; and the propofition of the duke of 





- 


PA See our Xilth Vol. New Arr, p. 320, for an account of the fi: edition 
OF it. 
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Grafton was, conformably ta the wretched policy of the prefent 
reign, negatived by a fingle vote.’ Vol. iii. P. 133. 


Inan additional note, very high compliments are, paid to. the 
Marquis of Rockingham—compliments which, we fear, no 
flatefman now exifting can be faid to deferve, and which are, 
perhaps, fuperior tothe merits of the deceafed patriot himfelf, 
however eftimable was his character. 


** Inthe delineation of character, it is the indifpenfable duty of 
hiftory to pourtray with a faithful pencil, and to blend with juft 
and difcriminating fkill, the various lights and fhades which enter 
into the compofition of the picture. But though it is undoubtedly 
not the Jot of humanity to be exempt from imperfection, it may 
fometimes happen, that the {pots of a diftinguifhed charaéter thal] 
be fo.abforbed in the luftre of its virtues, gs to render them, to 
common view at leaft, and to diftant obfervers, invifible. This 
appears to have been the cafe with the marquis of Rockifigham, 
who for twenty years aéted a very confpicuous part in public 
life; and in whofe condué, though placed in the moft intereft- 
ing fituations, and experiencing the mofttrying vicifiitudes, envy 
and malignity have never been able to point out any mixture of 
weaknets or error for which it might be neceffary for thofe who 
revere: and honor his memory to prefer a claim to indulgence or 
pardon. In twenty years’ public fervice there is every thing to 
approve—nothing to ceafure—nothing to forgive.’ Vol. iv, 
P. 191. ; 


Some remarks unfavourable to the chara&ter of Louis XVI. 
are added to the account of Freuch affairs; but the writer is 
not juftified in faying, that the king * finally fell the viGtim of 
his own wretched diffimulation.’ We have reafon to think, 
that Louis would have been facrificed, even if he had been 
tlie moft fincere of men. 

An Appendix is fubjoined to the work for the exprefs pur- 
pole of repelling the charges adduced by major Scott; who, 
- varie alive” toall ftriQtures or animadverfions ypon the 
conduct of Mr. Haftings, attacked our author in two pamph 
Jets. Some points Mr. Belfham has conceded; but,. in the 
effential parts of his hiftory of the affairs of India, he is not 
inclined to retract what a partial advocate of the goveinor- 
general may cenfure or difapprove. 





Difcourfes relating to the Evidences of revealed Religion, de 
hvered in Philadelphia. By Fofeph Priefiley, LL. D. Se. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 75. Boards. Dobfon, Philadelphia, 1797. 


; 
‘Tuts is the fecond * volume of difcourfes on the fame 
fubje&, printed in Philadelphia, and the third of a feries, of 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol, XIX, p. 47. 
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which the two firft have been publifhed in London. This 
part may be divided into four heads. The firft contains the 
proofs of revelation, drawn from its moral defign, from the 
authority affumed by our Saviour, from his precepts re- 
fpe&ting morals,-and from his doctrine of a refurre&tion. 
Under the fecond head the principles and evidence of the 
Chriftian and Mohammedan fyftems are contrafted. The 
third head vindicates the genuimenefs of the book of Daniet 
and his prophetic charaéter ; and, under the fourth, are cons 
fidered the prophecies concerning Antichrift. Of thefe heads 
the firft gave us the greateft fatisfa&tion. The fecond head 
has of late years been a favourite topic ; but, in this country 
or in America, it is not worthy of fo much difcufion ; for no 
one is interefted in the defence of the Koran, or is likely to 
become a convett to Iflamifm. Thedefects and abfurdities of 
that fyftem are obvious to the moft illiterate Chriftians ; and 
the introduction of fo many anecdotes from the Arabian hif- 
tory, and of fe many paflages from the Koran, may be deem- 
ed fuperfluous. Under the two other heads there is little no- 
velty. The downfall of the papacy feems to have been pro- 
duced in a very different manner from that which was pro- 
gnofticated by moft of the commentators on prophecy ; and 
the next generation may perhaps find it expedient to invent or 
adopt a different key to unlock the myfteries of revelation. 

Our author falls into the general opinion of the increafe of 
infidelity in thefe times, This perfuafion refts on the great 
increafe of infidel writers, and the greater liberties taken by 
them in attacking Chriftianity; but this nay only prove that 
the anti-chriftian fpirit of fuppreffing the arguments of an ad- 
verfary by force, and the finifter influence which, under the 
pretext of defending religion, violated the precepts of Chrift 
and his apoftles, are gradually declining. Jt does not follow 
that infidels are more numerous, becaufe they profefs their 
Opinions more openly. 

To thofe who have perufed the two firft volumes, the pre- 
fent will be a pleafing acquifition ; andthe firft part of thefe 
difcourfes will, from the fubjeét and the manner of treating 
it, be highly interefting to ferious readers. 
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THE majority of thefe poems, we are informed in the 
advertifement, are to be confidered as experiments. 


‘ They were written chiefly with a view to afcertain how far 
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the language of converfation in the middle and lower claffes of 
‘ fociety is adapted to the purpofes of poetic pleafure.’ r. i. 


Of thefe experimental poems, the moft important is the 
Idiot Boy, the ftory of which is fimply this: Betty Foy’s 
neighbour Sufan Gale is indifpofed ; and no one can conve- 
niently be fent for the doétor but Betty’s idiot boy: She 
en: ath puts him upon her poney, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, gree him proper directions, and returns to take care 
of her fick neighbour. Johnny is expeéted with the doGtor by 
eleven; but the clock ftrikes eleven, and twelve, and one, 
without the appearance either of Johnny or the doétor. 
Retty’s reftlefs fears become infupportable ; and fhe now leaves 
her friend to look for her idiot fon. She goes to the doctor’s 
houfe, but hears nothing of Johnny. About five o'clock, 
however, fhe finds him fitting quietly upon his feeding poney. 
As they go home they meet old Sufan, whofe apprehenfions 
have cured her,, and brought her out to feek them ; and they 
all return-merrily together. 

Upon this fubjeét the author has written nearly five hun- 
dred lines. With what fpirit the ftory is told, our extract 
will evince. 


¢ Oh reader! now that I might tell 
What Johnny and his horfe are doing ! 
What they’ve been doing all this time, 
Oh could I put it into rhyme, 

A moft delightful tale purfuing ! 


Perhaps, and no unlikely thought ! 

He with his pony now doth roam 

The cliffs and peaks fo high that are, 

To iay his hands upon a ftar, 4 
And in his pocket bring it home. 


Perhaps he’s turned himfelf about, 
His face unto his horfe’s tail, 

And ftill and mute, in wonder loft, 
All like a filent horfeman-ghoft, 
He travels on along the vale, 


And now, perhaps, he’s hunting fheep, 
A fierce and dreadful hunter he! 

Yon valley, that’s fo trim and green, 

In five months’ tyne, fhould he be feen, 
A defart wildernefs will be. 


Perhaps, with head and heels on fire, 
- And like the very foul of evil, 
‘ He’s galloping away, away, 
And fo he'll gallop on for aye, 
The bane of all that dread the devi 
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I to the mufes have been bound, ~ 





Thefe fourteen years, by ftrong indentures ; 


Oh gentle mufes ! let me tell 
But half of what to him befel, 
For fure he met with ftrange adventures. 


Oh gentle mufes ! is this kind ? 

Why will ye thus my {uit repel ? 
Why of your further aid bereave me ? 
And can ye thus unfriended leave me ? 
Ye mufes! whom I love fo well. 


‘Who’s yon, that, near the waterfall, 


Which thunders down with headlong force, 


Beneath the moon, yet fhining fair, 
As carelefs as if nothing were, 
Sits upright on a feeding horfe ? 


Unto his horfe, that’s feeding free, 
He feems, I think, the rein to give; 
Of moon or ftars he takes no heed ; 
Of fuch we in romances read, 
~—’Tis Johnny !. Johnny! as I live. 
And that’s the very pony too. 
Where is fhe, where is Betty Foy ? 
She hardly can fuftain her fears ; 
The roaring water fall the hears, 
And cannot find her idiot boy. 

Your pony’s worth his weight in gold, 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Foy ! 
She’s coming from among the trees, 
And now, all full in view, fhe fees 
Him whom fhe loves, her idiot boy. 


And Betty fees the pony too : 

Why ftand you thus good Betty Foy ? 
It is no goblin, ’tis no ghoft, 

°Tis he whom you fo long have loft, 
He whom you love, your idiot boy. 


She looks again—her arms are up— 
She fcreams—fhe cannot move for joy ; 
She darts as with a torrent’s force, 
She almoft has o’erturned the horfe, 
And faft fhe holds her idiot boy. 


And Johnny burrs and laughs aloud, 
Whether in cunning or in joy, 

I cannot tell; but while he laughs, 
Betty a drunken pleafure quaffs, 

To hear again her idiot boy. 
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And now fhe’s at the pony’s tail, 
And now fhe’s at the pony’s head, 
On that fide now, and fow on this, 
And almoft ftifled with her blifs, 

A few fad tears does Betty fhed. 


She kiffes o’er and o’er again, 

Him whom fhe loves, her idiot boy, 
She’s happy here, fhe’s happy there, 

She is uneafy every where ; 

Her limbs are all alive with joy.’ P. 170. 


No tale lefs deferved the labour that appears to have. been 
beftowed upon this. It refembles a Flemifh picture in the 
worthleffnefs of its defign and the excellence of its execution, 
From Flemith artifts we are fatisfied with fuch pieces : who 
would not have lamented, if Corregio or Rafaelle had wafted 
their talents in painting Dutch boors or the humours of a 
Flemifh wake ? | 

The other ballads of this kind are as bald in ftory, and are 
not fo highly embellifhed in narration. With that which is 
entitled the Thorn, we were altogether difpleafed. The ad- 
vertifement fays, it is not told in the perfon of the author, 
but in that of fome loquacious narrator. ‘The author fhould 
have recollected that he who perfonates tirefome loquacity, 
becomes tirefome himfelf. The ftory of a man who fuifers the 
perpetual pain of cold, becaufe an old woman prayed that he 
never might be warm, is perhaps a good flory for a ballad, 
becaufe it is'‘a well-known tale: but is the author certain that 
it is ‘ well authenticated ?’ and does not fuch an affertion pro- 
mote the popular fuperftition of witchcraft ? 

In a very different ftyle of poetry, is the Rime of the An- 
cyent Marinere ; ‘a ballad (fays the advertifement) * profeffed- 
ly written in imitation of the fyle, as well as of the {pirit of 
the elder poets.” We are tolerably converfant with the early 
Englith poets; and can difcover no: refemblance whatever, 
except in antiquated {pelling and a few obfolete words. ‘This 
piece appears to us perfeétly original in ftyle.as well as in 
ftory. Many of -the ftanzas are laborioufly beautiful ; but in 
connection they are abfurd or unintelligible. Our readers 
may exercife their ingenuity in attempting to unriddle what 
follows. 


~ 


* ‘The roaring wind ! it roar’d far off, 
It dick not come anear ; 

But with its found it fhook the fails 
That were fo thin and fere, 


The upper air burfts into life, 
and a hundred Gre-flags fheen 
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To and fro they are hurried about ; 
And to and fro, and in and out 
The ftars dance on between. 


. The coming wind doth roar more loud ; 
The fails do figh, like fedge : 
The rain pours down from one black cloud, 
And the moon is at its edge. 


Hark ! hark! the thick black cloud is cleft, 
And the moon is at its fide: 

Like waters fhot from fome high crag, 

The lightning falls with never a jag 
A river fteep and wide. 


The ftrong wind reach’d the fhip: it roar’d 
And dropp’d down, like a ftone! 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan,’ P. 27. 


We do not fufficiently underftand the ftory to analyfe rt. 
Tt is a Dutch attempt at German fublimity. Genjes has here 
been employed in producing a poem of little merit. 

With pleafure we turn to the ferious pieces, the better part 
of the volume. The Fofter-Mother’s Tale is in the beit ftyle 
of dramatic narrative. —The Dungeon, and the Lines upon 
the Yew-tree Seat, are beautiful. The Tale of the Female 
Vagrant is written in the ftanza, not the ftyle, of Spenfer- 
We extract a part of this poem. 


* *T was a hard change, an evil time was come ; 
We had no hope, and no relief could gain. 

But foon, with proud parade, the noify drum 
Beat round, to {weep the ftreets of want and pain. 
My hufband’s arms now only ferved to ftrain 

Me and his children hungering in his view : 

in fuch difmay my prayers and tears were vain: 
To join thofe miferable men he flew ; 

And now to the fea-coaft, with numbers more, we drew. 


There foul negle& for months and months we bore, 
Nor yet the crowded fleet its anchor-ftirred. 
Green fields before us and our native fhore, 
By fever, from polluted air incurred, 
Ravage was made, for which no knell was heard, 
Fondly we wifhed, and wifhed away, nor knew, 
*Mid that long ficknefs, and thofe hopes deferr’d, 
That happier days we never more muft view : 

. ‘The parting fignal.-ttreamed, at laft the land withdrew, 


Crit, Rey. Vor. XXIV. OF. 1798. P 
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But from, delay. the fummer calms were: pafts - 


On as:we drove, the-equinoctial deep. ».: 


Ran mountains-high-befere the howling -blaft.; 
We gazed with terror on the gloomy, fleep; 

Of them that perifhed in .the whirlwind’s fweep, 
Untaught that foon fuch anguifh muft enfue, 
Our hopes fuch harveft of affliction reap, 

That we the mercy of the waves,fhould me. 


. We: reached the weftern world, a:poor, devoted crew. 


Oh! dreadful price of being to refign 

All that is dear in being! better far 

In want’s moft lonely cave till death to pine, 

Unfeen, unheard, unwatched by any ftar ; 

Or in the ftreets and walks where proud men are, 

Better our dying bodies to obtrude, - 

Than dog-like wading atthe heels of war, 

Protrac&t a curft exiftence, with the brood 

That lap (their very nourifhment !) their brother’s blood. 


The pains and plagues that on our heads came down, 

Difeafe and famine, agony and fear, 

In wood or wildernefs, in camp or town, ) 

It would thy brain unfettle ever to hear. 

All perifhed—~all, in one remorfelefs year, 

Hufband and children! one-by one, by fword’ _ . 
And ravenous plague, all perifhed: every tear 

Dried up, defpairing, defolate,-on board. 

A Britifh thip I waked, as from a trance reftored, 


Peaceful as fome immeafurable plain 

By the firft beams of dawning light imprefs’d, 

in the calm funfhine flept the glittering main. 

The very ocean has its hour of. reft, 
‘That comes not to the human mourner’s breaft: 

Remote from man, and‘ftorms of mortal care, 

A heavenly filence did the waves inveft ; 

1 looked and looked along the filent air, 

Until it feemed to bring a joy to my defpair. 


Ah! how unlike thofe late terrific fleeps ! 

And groans, that rage of racking famine {poke, 
Where looks inhuman dwelt on feftering heaps ! 

The breathing peftilence that rofe like fmoke ! 

The fhriek that from the diftant battle broke ! 

The mine’s dire earthquake, and the pallid hoft 
Driven by the bomb’s inceffant-thunder-ftroke 

To loathfome vaults, where heart-fick anguifh tofs’d, 
Hope died, and fear itfelf in. agony was loft! 
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Yet does: that’burft of ‘woe congeal my frame, 
When the dark ftreets appeared to heave and giipe, 
While like @ fea ‘the ftorming’army caine, | 
And fire frort ‘hell reared his gigantic fhape, 

And *ttiurder, ‘by the ‘ghaftly gleam, and rape — 
Seized their joint prey, the mother and the child! 
But from thefe crazing thoughts my brain, efcape ! 
—For weeks the balmy air breathed foft and mild, 
And on the gliding ‘veffel Heaven and oceati’ finiled. 


Some mighty.gulph of feparation paft, 

I feemed tranf{ported to another world :— 

A thought refigned with pain, when from the matt 

The iavpatient mariner the fail unfurl’d, 

And whiftling,. called the wind that hardly curled 

The filent fea. From the {weet thoughts of home, 

And from all hope I was forever hurled, 

For me—fartheft from earthly port to roam 

Was ‘beft, could I but fhun the {pot where man might 
come. 


And oft, robb’d of my-pérfe& mind, I thought 
At laft my feet a refting-place had found : 
Here will I weep in peace, (fo fancy wrought,) 
Roaming the illimitable waters round ; 
Here watch, of. every human friend difowned, 
All day, my ready tomb the ocean-flood— 
To break my dream the veffel reached its bound : 
And homelefs near a thoufand homes I flood, 
And near a thoufand tables pined, and wanted food.’ 
: ‘Ps 74. 
Admirable as this poem is, the author feems to difcover 
ftillfuperior powers imthe Lines written near Tintern Abbey. 
On reading this produétion, it is impoflible not to lament chat 
he fhould ever have condefcended to write fuch pieces as the 
Latt of the Flock, the-Conviét, and moft of the ballads. In 
the whole range of Englifh poetry, ‘we fcarcely recolle& any 
thing fuperior to a part of the following paflage. 































* Soldareto hope | 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was, when firft 
I camé among thefe hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the fides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely ftreams, 
Wherever nature led : more like aman ~ 
Flying from fomething that he dreads, than one 
Who fought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarfer = my boyish days, 
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And .their glad animal movements all gone by,) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then I was, The founding cataract...» _.. 
Haunted me like a paffion : the tall rock, ng 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite: a feeling andalove, ~ | 
That had no need of a remoter,eharm, ... 
By thought fupplied, or any intereft 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is pak 
And all its aching joys are now no more, | 
And all its-dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor-mourn nor murmur: other gifts 
Have followed, for fuch lofs, I would believe, 
Abundant recompence. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtlefs youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The ftill, fad mufic of humanity, 
Not harfh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chaften and fubdue. And I have felt 
A prefence that difturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a fenfe fublime 
Of fomething far more deeply interfufed, 

_ Whofe dwelliag is the light of fetting funs; 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue fky, and in the mind of man, 
A motion and a {fpirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of allthought, - 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I till 

_ A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that. we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half-create, 
And what perceive ; well pleafed to recognize 
Tn nature and the language of the fenfe, 
The anchor of my pureft thoughts, the nurfe, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and foul 
Of all my moral being.’ P, 205. 


. The * experiment,’ we think, has failed, not. becaufe the 
language of converfation is little adapted to ‘ the purpofes of 
poetic pleafure,” but becaufe it has been tried upon unintereft- 
ing fubjedts. Yet every piece difcovers genius; and, ill as the 
author has frequently employed his talents, they certainly rank 
him with the beft of living poets. | 
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A complete Syftem of Aftronomy ; by the Rev. 5. Pint A.M. 
F. R. S. Se. fou, 4s, Boards. Wingrayve, 4 797° 


a 


ASTRONOMY is’ fubjeét which has employed the pens 
of elegant writers as well as profound mathematicians, The 
grandeur and variety of the appearances of the heavenly bodies 
intereft all claffes of mén. From them fuperitition derived a 
{trong fupport; and many ages elapfed before the prejudices 
arifing from apparent motions cquld be overcome by the de- 
ductions of reafon. ‘To explain fome, of thefe appearances, 
the imagination of the poet lias employed itfelf, for others ma~ 
thematical fubtilty was required. Fo fome, the elegance 
of compofition might be applied: with regard to the others, 
we may obferve, orxari res ipfa negat, contenta doceri. But no 
difcrimination of this kind.is made jn the work before us, 
The author feems to think it ufelefs to attend to. arrangement 
or to ftyle ; and, as his mind does. not appear to be elevat 
by the contemplation of nature inher moit ftupendous opera- 
tions, he does not attempt to imprefs the reader with the 
graudeur of the fubjedt, or tolead hiurfrom the works of nature 
to nature’s God. But, though he fails in this reipect, he 
makes ample amends in the other. 

The, work begins with the ufual definitions. The following 
is the definition of argument, 


‘ The argument is a term ufed to denote any quantity by 
which another required quantity may be found. For example, 
the argument of that part of the equation of time which arifes 
from the unequal angular motion of the earth in its orbit about 
the fun is the fun’s anomaly, becaufe that part of the equation 
depends entirely upon the anomaly; and the latter being given, 
the former is found from it.. ‘The argument of a ftar’s latitude is 
its diftance from its node, becaufe upon this the latitude de- 
pends,’ p. 6. ’ ! 


But equation of time, anomaly, and nodes, are not yet des 
fined in the work, In the fame manner, in calculating thé 
time of the fun’s paffage over the meridian, we are brought 
to an exprefhon of,“ the time which the fun is-in rifing,” to 
be corrected by aterm for the horizontal reiraGtion ; but-the 
nature of refra¢tion has not been explained, nor is it examin 
ed within feveral fucceeding chapters.. Other terms are mens 
tioned long before the fubjects are difcuffed ; and, to perufe 
the work with any degree of fatisfaction, the reader mutt be 
previoufly acquainted with the definiuons and common de- 
monftrations of aftronomical pee. 
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Cagnoli’s demonftration of the time of fhérte twilight is 
judicioufly introduced ; but the accurate mathematician will 


not be very well pleafed with the conclufiom 

‘ Becaufe PZ is always lefs than 90°, and Zy= 9°, therefore 
Py is always lefs than go°, and therefore its cofine is pofitive; al- 
{5 vy is always greater than go°, therefore its cofine is negative ;. 
hence cos: Pv (= cos. Py X cos. vy) is negative, confequently Py 
is greater than 90°, therefore the fun’s declination is fouth,’ p. 18. 


The terms poftive and negative ave unneceffarily introduc- 

ed, as, without fuch an ideal multiplication, the nature of the 
angle from its co-fine is determined by the queftion. 
' None but mathematicians and oraétical aftronomers. will 
derive pleafure or profit from this work; and for them, in- 
deed, it was chiefly intended. Thedemonftrations are in gene- 
ral good; and the tables are numerous and ufeful. we 
¢annot recommend the book as worthy of a place in the li- 
brary of a fcholar, its utility will be acknowledged on the 
table of the obfervatory. 





- + a 


Sketch of Democracy. By Robert Bift, LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Matthews, - | 


THE object of this effay’ (Dr. Biffet obferves) .‘ is to exhibit from 

hiftory, to thofe of my fellow-countrymen, whofe time and oppor- 
tunities may not have admitted of extenfive reading, the real na- 
ture of democracy, and the real effects which have proceeded from 
that form of government, I flatter myfelf, that.a plain ftatement 
of the aétual fituation of the inhabitants of democratical countries, 
may, in fome degree, tend to remove the mifapprehenfions, to 
which the prefent opinions of fome of our countrymen are ow- 
ing. - 
‘ I fhall confider demoeracy in its various appearances, in the 
moft noted ftates of ancient and modern times. I fhall view it 
both fingly and in its combination with other principles, . I thall, 
from the particular experience of hiftory and the general-knowledge 
of human nature, attempt to fhew, that when folely or even prin- 
Cipally prevalent, it is not fitted to render man happy. I ‘hall 
contraft it with a mixed government, and try to prove.thst a con- 
ftitution in which the parts mutually fupport and reciprocally check 
each other, is the beft for men; and I fhall endeavour to convince 
thofe of my countrymen, who are deluded by democratic theories, 
or enamoured of fanciful innovations, that the happieft of all lands 
is the land we live-in.’ p. xxiii. | 


We give the author due credit for the patridtifm of his prin- 
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ciples and; the..purity, of his motives. We abje@ not to the 
general authenticity of his narration ; nor do. we feel any diffi- 
culty in admitting his conclufion, that * democracy is a per- 
nicious government:” but it mutt alfo be allowed that the fame 
facts have ‘beef adduced by other writers, with a view of 
eftablithing oppofite do€trines; and many have been -led to 
believe, with refpect to governments, that i ae 


. © Whate’er is beft adminifter’d is beft.’ 


The refult-of Dr. Biffet’s inquiry: into this important, and 
at prefent very interefting fubje€t, is a decided preference of 
the Englith conftitution. He begins by taking a view of the 
oithciples and conduct of modern democrats and - pretended 
reformers : he then purfues the hiftory of democracy through 
the Greek and Roman annals, and concludes with a {ketch of 
Englith democracy, and an eulogium on the Britith conftitu- 
tion. 

The work bears the marks of learning ; and the followi 
extract from the conclufion of the volume will afford a fa- 
vourable fpecimen of the writer’s ftyle. 


‘ A government’ [the commonwealth under Oliver Cromwell] 
‘ fo abfurd in principles, fo pernicious in effects, remained not long 
in Britain. _The found fenfe of our anceftors taught by experi- 
ence, returned to monarchy. Our conftitution, for a century af- 
-certained and confirmed, is of all political fyftems recorded in hif- 
tory, the moft perfeétly fitted for the attainment and prefervation 
of individual and national happinefs. Our jurifprudence has a 
moft ‘exact coincidence with natural ethics. It allows every action, 
every exertion of freedom, which morality fanétions. Its reftraints 
are commenfurate with the reftraints of*confcience. We may 
fpeak, write, do whatever we pleafe, if. we abftain from injurys. 
Our polity fecures to our law the full operation and effeé&. The 
judicial examiners of our conda& are men taken from ourfelves, and 
having the moft powerful motives to juftice, as on the purity of 
their judgments depends their own fecurity. 

‘ Our lawgivers can make no laws which do not equally bind 
themfelves as the reft of the community. Our parliament hasan 
identity of interefts with us; that being the cafe, it matters little to 
individuals whether they have a vote or not in the-election of its 
members.- My rights, who have no vote, ate as well fecured as 
thofe of any elector in the kingdom. No man can be deprived of 
his liberty, property, or life, but for his own aé& of private or pub- 
lic injury. Every one of common -underftanding, induftry and 
conduét, may generally earn a comfortable independent livelihood, 
and is in cafe of unavoidable misfortune relieved from want. In- 
dividual diftrefs is removed by general profperity, and general libe- 
tality refulting from peacuas political fyflem. 
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‘ Torfecure the enjoyment-of our happinefs undifturtied by dos 


meftic and foreign enemies; fome of our property is applied. The 


legiflasure finds it neceflary to expend a.part to preferve the whole. 
Its. wifdom and humanity. apportion impofts to the ability of the 
contributer, from the average property of its members, paying it+ 
felf a very large fhare. 

¢ Our church is equally removed from fanaticifm and infidelity ; 
pious without enthufiafm, liberal without laxity ; by precept and 
example inculcating virtue and religion. The political principles 
it teaches are thofe of our civil polity. It grants. indylgence to 
nonconformifts, in every opinion not productive of vices and im- 
piety, or fubverfive of our happy eftablifhment. 

¢ Our king has an identity of intereft with the feveral orders, 
civil and ecclefiaftical, and with the people at large. The friends 
and enemies of the people, the eftablifhment, and the fovereign 
are the fame. Every true patriot is a lover of the conftitution and 
of the king. 
- © Under fuch a fyftem, and the charaéters which it produces, 
we of this country enjoy, and have long enjoyed, a happinefs un- 
equalled in thé annals of,hiftory. Malignants may try to make 
the weak and ignorant fancy otherwife, but it muft be either igno- 
rance of fact or incapacity. of reafoning, that can produce affent to 
fuch notions, ‘The more a man is converfant with the hiftory of 
mankind, and their comparative ftate in different fituations, the 
more clearly will he fee, that none in the various conftituents of 
happinefs equal, or ever equapes the fubjeéts of the Britifh govern- 


ment.  P. 349. 


eu | 





A New Abridement of the Law. By Matthew Bacon, of the 
Middle T: emple, Efq. The Fifth Edition, corre&ied, with 
confiderable Additions, including the lateft Authorities; by 
Henry Gwillim, of the Middle Temple, E/q. Barrifter at. 

Law. 7 Vols. Royal 8vo. 51. 5s. Boards. Robinfons, 


3798. 


THE work now republifhed has been long and defervedly 
efteemed by the profeffors of the law. Many of the treatifes 
which it contains, are known to have been the productions of 
the lord chief baron Gilbert, by whofe labours and genius al- 
moft every path of the legal fcience has been explored and il- 
luminated. But, while profeffional gratitude has acknowledged 
the merit of that great;man, it has been frequently halen 
that his various compofitions did not attain that correctnefs 
which is particularly defirable in differtations on legal f b- 
jects, and that they have for the moft part been publifhed with 
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little editorial. care.... Such. was.the fate. of she-~valuable 
remains which _were_ incorporated into » Bacon’s» Abridge- 
ment, _ Notwathftanding. thefe. defects, the New Abridge- 
ment. met, with a.favourable reception, as an elementary 
work adapted tothe elucidation of an intricate fcience. Its 
publication, therefore, in a more correct and convenient form, 
cannot fail of .being highly,acceptable ; and it will be ufeful, 
in the prefent initance,-to, extract from the preface thofe 
paflages in which the editor details his plan. 


* In preparing the prefent edition for the prefs, it has been the 
firft care of the editor to retrench what was redundant in the work, 
and to expunge what appeared to him impertinent. -In retrench- 
‘ing, he has fubftituted reference for repetition; and where the 
fame matter which had occurred under one title feemed naturally 
to fall under and betong to another, he has referred to the preced- 
ing title inftead of introducing it again. In expunging, he has not 
indulged himfelf in any arbitrary or capricious licence; nor has he 
prefumed to ftrike out one fupervenieut authority of a later editor, 
before he had {fatisfied himfelf by careful examination that it had ne 

fions to the place it affected to occupy. 

~ © Tn the original text he has rarely ventured to make any altera- 
tion, except where it was manifeftly corrupted by the careleffnefs 
of the copyift or of the prefs, or rendered perplexed by the want of 
due attention to punctuation. One or two pafiages indeed, where 
the meaning could not be collected either from the expreflion or 
the references, he thought himfelf at liberty to expunge. Conjec- 
tural emendation is not admiffible in a work of this kind; and he 
trufts, no man will complain of the lofs of nonfenfe. 9 

‘ He has attempted to mark, and guard his readers againft, the 
miftakes of the author: but he is fenfible that many, too many er- 
roneous paflages have been. {uffered to pafs without obfervation, 
In thg courfe of fo long a work it cannot be expected that the ex- 
ertions of the mind fhould be always equal, or that it fhould al. 
ways be alike difpofed to proceed in the tafk it had undertaken. 
It muft occafionally ficken at fome parts of the labour ag beneath 
its attention, and fhrink from others as beyond its powers. It is 
well known that the moft obvious errors fometimes moft eafily 
efcape detection. In reading, every man muft have felt that his 
mind is fometimes more attentive to its own preconceptions on the 
fubjeét, than to the ideas of the author, and the better it is fatisfied 
with the reétitude of the former, the more fteadily it purfues them, 
and the lefs fénfible it is of the aberrations of the latter. The form 
too in which error prefents itfelf to us may help to facilitate its 
efcape: it is more likely to pafs filently and unobferved when 
propofed in the form of a fimple affirmation, than when it chal- 
fenges ou inquity in that of an interrogation, We often readily 
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admit upon a-ftatement what we fhould initantly eng, if it. were 
offered to, us in the way of queftion. 

- & Tt fltould be obferved, that even iwhere the teow, hak detected 
error, he. has not always immediately apprifed his.reader of it: he 
has fometimes fubjoined his remarks upon the erroneous paflage at 
‘the end of the divifion where it has occurred: he has at other 
times left its confutation to its inconfiftency with the better-con- 
fidered and more recent determinations which he has afterwards 
introduced. 

‘ In the additions he was to make, he found it neceflary to pre- 
{cribe to himfelf fome limitations: he therefore in general attempt- 
ed no more than to fill up the chafms that were left under thofe 
general divifions into which he found the work already difpofed, 
and then to engraft upon the whole the later decifions, He has 
indeed given two new titles, viz. “ Pifchary” and “ Set-off}” and 
he knows that he might have given others, as the work.is at pre- 
fent fat from a complete Abridgment of the Law. But he had 
neither time hor encouragement to go farther. Befides, much of 
the learning which is wanting, is to be met with in books that, are 
in every one’s hand: and what was to have been gleaned from 
other writings of the fame kind, though it might have increafed the 
bulk of the work, would not have added to its intrinfick value, or 
have done any credit to the induftry or integrity of the editor. If 
there fhould be fome who complain that more might have been 
done, there will be others, he fears, who will fay, perhaps with 
more juftice, that much of that which has been done might have 


been fpared.’? Vol. i. P. v. 


Mr. Gwillim has fpoken of his labours with a commend- 
able modefty ; and we feel it our duty to give him the praife 
to which, for an elaborate edition of an important work, he 
is fairly entitled. He merits.the thanks of the profeffion, for 
having corrected the errors, and enlarged the information, 
of a work which, incomplete as it yet may be, we recommend 
to the attentive perufal of thofe who wih to be well ground- 


ed in the ftudy of the law. 


‘ He thought himfelf at full liberty to tranfplant into the work 
as much of the chief baron Gilbert’s tracts as he had occafion for :- 
it was in truth only re-uniting disjointed members, many parts of 
the work itfelf being only parts of feveral of thofe traéts. One of 
the learned judge’s treatifes, viz. the Treatife upon the Doétrine of 
Remainders, trom which the collections in the abridgment under 
that title were extracted, he has been enabled to give entire by the 
kindnefs of Mr. Hargrave. The manu(cript had been purchafed 
by that gentleman at no inconfiderable price: but, .difdaining all 
private confiderations where the interefts of that profeflion, of 
which he is fo diftinguifhed an ornament, feemed in any degree 
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concerned, he made a voluntary tender of it to: the editor; as foon 
as he was informed that he was'engagéd in preparing another edi- 
tion of the prefent work. . By this ‘generous act, ‘Mr. Hargrave 
has highly “flattered the editor, and has added one more’ to’the 
many obligations ‘his profeflion were already under to him” Vol. 
. POI: O81 We et 

We are happy in the opportunity of introducing a paflage 
which bears fuch honourable teftimony to the profeffional li- 
berality of Mr, Hargrave, and of remarking that this gentleman 
has done much more than would have been fufficient to dif- 
charge the debt which, in the opinion of fir Edward Coke, 
every man owes to his profeffion. 





— — - 


The Caufe of Truth, containing, befides a great Variety of other 

. Matter, a Refutation of Errors in the political Works of 
Thomas Paine, and other Publications of a jfimilar Kind. 
In a Series of Letters, of a religious, moral, and political Na- 
ture. By Robert Thomas, Miniffer of Abdie. 12m0. 33. 
Boards. .Vernor and Hood. 1797+ 


Qui nimis probat, nihil probat.—This writer has a zeal for 
truth,,and does not forget, in his political difquifitions, what 
ought to be their bafis—the fentiment of the dominion of 
God over the world: but his regard for the truth, attacked by 
Paine and men of a fimilar turn of mind, leads him to think, 
that he cannot overtlirow their notions without throwing all 
his weight into the oppofite {cale, or defending too ftrenuoufly 
a battered ouit-poft, which is in reality of more advantage to 
the affailant than to the citadel. In few places can we open 
the book without remarking the prevalence of this difpofition. 
Every thing in the prefent ftate feems to the author to be 
right, or icarcely fufceptible of any improvement ; and the 
Britifh conftitution, in theory and practice, feels none of the 
effects of human imperfeGtion. | , 

The reprefentative part of our government has evidently its 
abufes and defeéts: Some have been introduced by time; and 
a man muft be blind to the real excellence of our conftitution, 
if he can defend the practice of choofing members for a place 
deftitute of,inhabitants, while many contiderable towns are 
unreprefented. Befides, however proper it may be to require 
certain qualifications from the eleétors, it cannot juftly be faid ” 
that the non-electors are repre/ented. 


~ © In a civil fociety fuch as ours, it is not only neceflary, that 
the legiflative power fhould be fhared by a king, lords, and com- 
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mons, but that the reprefentatives of the laft branch of that power 
fhould be chofen, not by all the people indifcriminately, but bya 
certain number of them, duly qualified. Thofe who are thus qua: 
lified, ele&t- the members of the houfe of commons, But thefe 
members, after being thus elected, are the reprefentatives, not of 
their electors or conftituents only, but of the whole body of the 
people, They are as really the reprefentatives of a man who is 
not worth a groat, or even of a pauper, as of the richeft landed pro- 
prietor.”? Pp. 212, 


The reprefentatives in parliament may have a regard for the 
intereft of the non-electors, as a prince in an unlimited mo- 
narchy for various claffes of his fubjects ; and, in both cafes, 
application may be made to the fuperior powers by petition : 
but the attention to thefe petitions will be very different from 
that which muft be paid to thofe men, who in cafe of refufal 
can difmifs their truftees. 

We are not furprifed that our author fhould continue in the 
fame ftrain, and tell us, that the people * have reprefentatives 
in the houfe af lords.” Various claffes of the people may have, 
and really have, great intereft in the houfe of peers: but it is 
the rer ee of the conftitution, that the power, rights; and 
privileges of the three parts are well defined, and that it is the 
intereft of the whole to defend that of the nation. That in- 
tereft may not always be underftood ; and the rights: of the 
people may be better proteéted by the lords than by the com-~ 
mons; yet the lords no more reprefent the people than the late 
monarch of France reprefented his clergy. 


* What does it matter, though one diftric&t fend twenty or thirty 
members to parliament, and another only two or three ; if, which 
is the faét, each member be a reprefentative of every individual i in 
- the Kinston, and the affairs of one part be as well taken care of as 
thofe of another? The public bufinéfs of Scotland is as well taken 
care of as that of Cornwall; that of the counties of Perth and An- 
gus, as that of the county of Fife; and Manchefter is ia a more 
flourifhing condition than Old Sarum,’ P. 225. 


None but a Scotchman could reply to this anfwer. ‘They 
who are acquainted with the reprefentation in) the foustuene 
part of the :fland know, that from the nature of man it moft 
matter a great deal. "The reprefentatives of Cornwall-and of 
Scotland cannot for a length of time have thesindependent 
- fpirit of the members of the counties and large towns: of Eng- 

land. ButMr. Thomas would do well to pie 8 reprefentation 
and equality ;.and-he will then fee. the abfurdity of hié ‘re~ 
niark, that ‘ all the people are equally reprefented, though a 
part only choofe thejr reprefént atiyes.” 
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_ Our readers will eafily fee,the tendency of the, work, from 
the few ‘extra&s which we have given; and they, perhaps will 
rot be furpriféd* at the vindication of abufes, or ata feeming 
detire of incréafing them. On the fubject of the teft-act, the 
author thus {peaks : ) ) 


* We are all: equal in being at liberty to choofe our’ own 
religion: nor are any of the legal difabilities which any diffenter 
may lie under te be complained of. No man fuffers any pofi- 
tive lofs by fuch difability; no man is, by fuch difability, ins 
jured in his perfon, property, or good name ; he jis thereby only 
excluded from voting in ele&tion of members for the houfe of com- 
mons, and fron: holding certain offices under the crown: reftraints, 
which can affeét very few in comparifon with the body -of the 
people, and which. are impofed on thofe few for the fafety and 
tranquillity of the ftate, that is, for the good of the whole. Dean 
Swift obferves, * that it is abfurd, that any perfon who profefleth 
a different form of worfhip from that which is national, fhould be 
trufted with a vote for ele€ting members im the houfe of commons. 
Becaufe every man is full of zeal for his own religion, although he 
regards not morality; and therefore will endeavour to his utmoit to 
. bring in a reprefentative of his own principles, which, if they be 
popular, may endanger the religion eftabliflied ; which, as it hath 
formerly happened, may alter the whole frame of government.” 
The fame or a fimilar reafon may be affigned for the other fort of 
legal difability the diffenters lie under. ‘ When thofe reafons ceafe, © 
there is no doubt, that all reftraints of this kind will be removed. 
But-let it be obferved in the miean time, that, with fegard to the 
choice, and the innocent profeffion and practice, of our religion, 
we are all as free as thought; and, in this, we are all equal.’ p. 166. 


If the writer could produce no better reafon than that of 
dean Swift for the legal difability of diffenters, he fhould have 
been filent; for why fhould we be obliged to tell him, that 
the teft-aét does not prevent diffenters from voting in parlia- 
mentary elections ? 

-We feel great regret in pointing out-thefe, as we could do 
feyeral other inaccuracies; for every endeavour to make men 
pleafed with their fituation.is laudable ; and the author feems 
to have had that end ix view. But he fhould alfo have con- 
ftantly kept im view his title, ‘the caufe of truth ;’ and fhould 
not have been tempted to deviate from it, by his zeal 
for the prefent fyftem.. Some extenuation we might have 
excufed ; but#we cannot give fanction to mifreprefentation. 
Who, . for inftance,.can ferioufly approve the following paf- 
fages? - $a 

© Indeed, Kingly government of fome fort is, perhaps, the only 
kind of government to which there is, in fcripture, a divine fanétion 
given. Very far would £ be from infinuating, that other forms of 
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government are iljegal, when compared with the:word of God, or 
that they are founded in what‘is unjuft or ‘wrong ;(butjif ‘we care- 

fully perufe the bible, we fhall ‘find, that it is kingly govertiment | 
chiefly; perhaps only, which has there the divinerfanctiony: “Atleaft, 
that fanction is there given to that form of government’ im a asman- 


ner in which it was never given to any other,’ Pi 2560 





¢ It is a very curious and ftriking fad; that ‘God fhould, in a 
fupernatural and immediate way, have eftablifhed*among his anci- 
ent people, 'a form of government very like: that whith he hath, in 
the ordinary courfe of his providence, eftablifhed in this‘land; And, 
in this refpeét, we, as well as they, are a peculiat people; a nation 
highly favoured of the Lord.’ p.276, 

But, notwithftanding the ftrange notions with which the 
work abounds, fuch a vein of piety runs. through ‘it, that our 
readers will be pleafed with the author, if they have a fuffici- 
ent fhare of patience to give it a complete perufal. ” 
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Confiderations upon the State of Public Affairs at the Beginaing: of 
the Year 1798. Part the Firft, France. By.the Author of 
“ Cunfiderations, 5c. at the Beginning of the Year 1796.” Bu. 
2s. .Rivingtons. 1798. 


The fame. Part II, Upon the Inftruéions of his Majefy's Ple 
nipotentiary at Lifle, and the Indemnity of Great Britain at the 


Peace. 15. 6d. 
The fame. Part Ill. The Domeftic State and General Policy of 


Great Britain. 25. 


IN the firft part of thefe confiderations, the author endeavours 
to throw fome light upon the affairs of France, for the purpofe of 
confidering. her ulterior means of injuring this country, andthe 
probability of the eruption of a civil war in her own bofom.’. The 
patience of the people, in fubmitting to. the late violations of the 
conftitution, is a ftrong argument againft the latter$.and there ‘is. no 
other fafe. and. honourable way, he thinks, , of. confidering . the 
French at this period, than as the moft powerful nation in Europe,’ 
placed. under the control of the moft defpotic government. . That 
government, he affirms, is hoftile to peace for the fake of perpe=: 
tuating its exiftence. With regard to the internal ftate of France, 
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the maintains,. that population has greatly decreafed, though he 
does not {peeify in -what proportion; that agriculture has failed, 
and-thatthe fpecie which the French have been obliged to pay to 
other nations ‘for::grain, has diminifhed the capital in money, al- 
though whatshas-accrued from the conquered countries may have 
in fome meafure fupplied this deficiency; that their commercial 
capital is almoft totally loft, either feized and expended by them- 
felves, or poffefled by this country ; and that their foreign relations 
are of no moment, \with:an-exception of’ thofe territories in which 
the terror of their arms-and-the corruption of their principles have 
unnerved and diffolved the energy of the human charaéter, Thefe 
are the points upon which he wifhes to fix the attention of the: Bri- 
tifh public ; and upon thefe, he thinks, we cannot reflect without 
feeling all thofe proud and confoling fentiments which ought to 
make us bear patiently our fhare in the general calamity entailed on 
mankind by the ambition of France. 

In the fecond part, we meet with a tedious déclamation againft 
the projet of peace offered by lord Malmefbury at Lifle. 


‘ If (fays the writer) ‘ we examine the proje4 which has been 
rejected at Lifle, we fhall find that there exifts no longer in any 
cabinet of Europe a’ bafis or defign of peace, that is not founded 
in the complete abandonment of its ancient fyftem, or that is any 
thing elfe than a new plan for its divifion and fpoliation. Even 
England, the generous and impartial arbitrefs of its fate, and the 
prote¢trefs of its liberties fo often, appears there in the character of 
one of its'‘plunderers; meek indeed, and moderate, and felf-deny- 
ing, and declining ftill the invidioufnefs and the full reward of a 
crime of which fhe more than divides the meannefs and the guilt.’ 
p. 8. ' 


He thus writes, we may fuppofe, to vindicate his impartiality, 
and prove that ‘he neither courts popularity nor favour,’ and that 
he ‘ {peaks the language of no party.” He muft, however, have 
fome opinion of his own; and, from the following paflage, we 
may judge of his fentiments. 


‘ Could we have reftored the antient limits of Europe, we 
would feek no aggrandizement ; could we maintain the balance of 
power, we would defire no other ftrength nor fecurity-; could we 
preferve'a fingle certain alliance on the continent, we would truft 
evento the'chapter of accidents; could we bring back France to 
the fatus quo, we would not go out of it ourfelves . s... This is 
a peace that we will buy at any price; we will pay the confidera- 
tion of it forsallthe world.’ Pp. 66. 

As an apology forthe difgraceful projet offered by our minifters, 
it has been faid, that they defpair of the public {fpirtit, and doubt 
the refolution of the people under the inevitable hardfhips and pref- 
fure of a prolonged ftate of war. To this he anfwers, in the fir 
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place, that they have it not in their power to terminate thg war; 
and, in the next, that the ftate of public {pirit ie ‘not fo properly 
their excufe as their fault. He afks, with great juftice, whether 
any care has been taken to fatisfy the public mind upom the enor- 
mous expenditure of public money, and whether the quota of in- 
come, fubfcribed by perfons in the higheft ftations, has. been fuch 
as could encourage a liberal contribution from private fortunes. 
The obnoxious negotiation is refumed in the third part; and we 
are afterwards brought to the voluntary fubfcriptions, which our 
politician allows to have been liberal and patriotic, * notwithftand- 
ing the late and niggardly return from thofe whofe duty it was not 
only to be generous, but to give the example of generofity, and 
in fpite of minifterial and noble avarice which clofed the floodgates 
ef national liberality.’ Here he afks, ‘ Was this.a time to affert 
the divine right of pluralifts in their offices, and the facred tenure 
of fees and emoluments? Was this a time to difpute of metaphyfi- 
cal freehoids, and deny the power of the public over the public 
purfe? &c.’ This is bold language from one who is a itrenuous fup= 
porter of the prefent adminiftration., Yet who firft made ufe of it? 
Who endeavoured to procure to the people a fatisfaétory account of 
the expenditure of their money? Who called upon placemen to 
contribute to the public exigencies? Thofe very members of. oppo- 
ftion, whom our author ftigmatifes as men who would precipitate 
the ruin, revolution, and fubjeétion of the empire. 
The remainder of this part is employed in complimenting the 
people on their f{pirit, and recommending a fyftem of ceconomy in 
all departments of thedtate. Atthe conclufion, the writer gives a 


~ dummary of his opinions ; and this is the moft valuable part of his 


labours. If we have tranfcribed lefs from thefe pamphlets than 
their feeming iurportance demanded, it is becaufe we found it very 
difficult to fix upon any extraé& in which the fentiment was not fo 
oppreffed with a redundancy of words, that the paflage would have 
appeared a fpecimen of the ftyle only. After allowing that the 
author’s great merit is an fnceffant flow of words, fometimes ele- 
gantly chofen, but frequently familiar and inaccurate, we are com- 
pelled to add that no writer in our time’ betrays a greater portion of 
vanity. Eygotifm predominates through the whole; the confequen- 
tial 7 fometimes provoking ridicule and fometimes difguft : and it 
is not éafy to decide whether the affeéted humility or pert arrogance 
of the pamphleteer be moft Indicrous. Thinking that the whole 
world has an eye upon him, he apologifes where no complaint pre- 
ceded, and promifes where no performance is expected. In his 
‘pamphlet which appeared in 1796, he fpoke as prefident of the 
eouncil. In thefe pieces, he counfels king and minifters as fub- 
miffive pupils who wiil patiently take his cenfure, and grant to him 
what they have refufed to no inconfiderable bedy of the ~— 


tatives of the people. 
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wf fhort Addrefs to the Members of the Loyal ‘Affociations, on the 
prefent State of Public Affairs; containing a brief Expufition of 
the Difigns of the French upon this Country, and of their propofed 
Divifion of Great Britain and Ireland into three diflin@ dnd in- 
dependent ‘Republics; with a Lift of the Dire&ori¢s and Minifters 
of the fame, as prepared by the Dire&ory at Paris. By Fohn - 
Gifford, Efg. Sa 8v, 1s. Longman. 1798. a 


We are much indebted to any well informed gentleman who 
can explain to us the ‘* defigns of the French upon this country.’ 
They did threaten a ‘very: formidable invafion in the laft {pring, 
and affembled an army, called the army of Engdand, for that pur- 
pofe; but, except by a partial attempt upon Ireland, we have had 
no réafon-to think that they were feriows. It is prudent, however, to 
keep up fome dread of the enemy ; and Mr, Gifford -has prefented us 
with a fcheme which the rulers of France have formed to divide Great 
Britain and dreland into three republics; he even favours us with a lift 
of the Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh divef&tors, and with other revolution« 
ary projects fufficient to drive a quiet Englifhman out of his fen- 
fes.. All this, he tells us, he had from undoubted authority ; and . 
he fpeaks with no {mall degree of acrimony of certain perfons who 
doubt. his veracity. We have no with to excite his. wrath by fuch 
fuipicions —for this plain reafon, that it is not a matter of the 
{malleft confequence whether his ftory be true or falfe. We all know 
in what manner the French have treated the conquered countries; 
and there is not the leaft reafon to doubt that they would ferve us 
precifely ‘im the fame manner. So far Mr, Gifford has ftated no- 
thing new. » As-to'the;names of the intended directors of the new 
republics, he beft knows why he publifhed the lifts. He probably 
thought that they would ferve to increafe popular prejudice, as that 
is the grand obje& with the enlightened and /ideral politicians of 
his party, 


The Bloody Buoy, thrown out as a Warning to the Political Pilots of 
all Nations. Or a faithful Relation of a Multitude of A&s of 
horrid Barbarity, fuch as the Eye never witneffed, the Tongue 
never expreffed, or the Imagination conceived, until the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, Io which is added, an infir 4 
ive Effay, tracing thefe dreadful Effects to their real Cau/es. 
Peter Porcupine. With additional Fads, and a Preface ies 

_ dreffed to the People of Great Britain. 12mo. 3s. Wright. 


3797: 

Thofe who ean patiently perufe narratives of cruelty, will here 
find a deliberate itatement of the moft atrocious barbarities that - 
ever difgraced human nature. Even the relator, though apparently 
pleafed with the opportunity of detailing French inhumanities, af- 
firms, that ¢ the-pen has dropped fifty times from his trembling hand.’ 
Why then did he continue his detail? Common fenfe might have in- 
formed him, that the mention of a few of thefe atrocities, with a 
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general reference to others of the fame complexion, would Have 
been as effeétual as the ftudious accumulation of difgufting parti- 
culars. 

The preface of the editor is chiefly diftinguifhed by a virulent 
attack upon Mr. Sheridan. In the introduétion which follows, we 
are informed by Peter that the object of the work is to demonftrate 
the * horrible effeéts of anarchy and infidelity.” The materials (he 
adds) ‘ have been collected from different publications, all written 
by Frenchmen, and all, except one, printed at Paris.” 

We will extract fome paflages as {fpecimens of the work. At 
nae 

¢ An undiftinguifhed butchery of all the rich commenced. 
Hundreds of perfons, women as well as men, were taken out-of 
the. city at a time, tied to trees, fhot to death, ftabbed, or elfe 
knocked on the head. In the city the guillotine never seated a 
moment ; it was fhifted three times ; holes were dug at each place 
to receive the blood, and yet it ran in the gutters.’ P. 21. 


At Nantes, one of the chief feats of democratic barbarity, 


¢ The young men and women were picked out from among the 
mafs of fufferers, {tripped naked, and tied together, face to face. 
After. being kept in this fituation about an hour, they were put into 
an open lighter; and, after receiving feveral blows on the fkull with 
the butt of a mutker, thrown into the water. Thefe were ar 
republican mar rigges.’ P, 39s | 





* Carrier, the bloodieft of the bloody, Karenpiiode his ‘ignite 
fword in hand; he ordered a woman to be’ fhot at her widdow, 


‘merely becaufe the looked at him ; he chofe, from among the fe. 


male’ prifoners, thofe whom he thought worthy of his foul em- 
braces; and, after being fatiated with: their charms, fent them to 
the guillotine. 

¢ Obferve well, reader, that this was a member of Pit national 
convention !—a_ reprefentative of the people!—-a law-giver !’ 
P. 40. 

The ‘ Inftruétive Eflay’ has been lately reviewed *. The 
writer, we think, fhould have left it to others to determine whe- 
ther it be infructive or not. 


“A Bene to gnaw for the Democrats. By Peter Porcupine. To 
‘which is prefixed a Rod, for the Backs of the Critics, By Hum- 
phrey Hedgehog. 12m0, 25. 6d. Wright. 1797. 


In the preface to this work, Humphrey Hedge y pours out a 
copious torrent of invective and falfehood, difgracefu only to him- 


‘felf. He pretends to trace a chain of confpiracy, of which the 





* See the 99th page of our prefent Volumé. 
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links are tafily fabricated by political impoftors ;:and he not only 


attacks jacobins, but even thofe who are as much anti-jacobins as 
fe is; ignorantly ormalicioufly branding with the former appella« 
tion: all who {corn-to. bow the knee.to Baal, or to maintain the ine 
fallibility of our fapient and patriotic miniffers, 

The Bone is divided into,two’ parts, In the foriier of thefe, 
Peter affaults with great fury 4% pamphlet called. the Political Pro- 
grefs of Britain, in which the ‘itith government is fatirifed, Ti 
this part of the work, we mee: teh a ftrange farragoe of pegtu- 
lance, abufe, falfe: reafoning, and -abfurdity, into which it would ~ 
be difgufting to enter.. In the fecond part, the author treats. of-the 
conduct of the mal-contents of Ireland; a fubjeét which was fug- 
gefted to him by the publication of the $ Proceedings of the Unit- 
ed Irifhmen.’ His talents for hiftorical compofition appeat in the 
following extract. 

¢ The hiftory of the, United Irithmen will not detain us long. 
Soon after the ever-to-be-regretted epoch, when God ‘in his wrath 
{uffered the tinkers, butchers, harlequins, quacks, cut-throats, and 
other modern philofophers, to ufarp the government of France, 
their brethren ‘in Ireland, tempted by the fuccefsful example, began 
with wonderful induftry, to prepare for taking the governm ent of 
that country into their hands. . With this landable end in view, 
they formed what they called their fociety, in the city of Dublin, 
To fay in what manner they proceeded to bufinefs would be fuper 
fluous, fince we know they were democrats:—Their meetings, as 
among | us, . produced refolves in abundance, and good fortune 
feemed: fora time to fmile upon them. The prefs was fuffocated 
with their addreffés and letters of fraternity, which were fwallowed 
by the mob, for whom they were intended, with an appetite which 
generally characterizes that clafs of citizens. But, all of a fudden, 
when they were in the height of their work, mangling the carcafe 
of the government, the magiftracy foufed down upon them, like 
an eagle among a flock of carrion crows, Here was fine helter 
ikelter ; fining, imprifoning, whipping and emigrating; fome ran 
this way, others that; fome came to. America to brew whifkey, 
fome went to France to gather laurels, while others, of a more 
philofophical turn, fet off to Botany Bay to cull fimples.’ P. 98. 


In the examination of this fubjeét, Peter takes an opportunity 
(from the mention of the name of Franklin in an addrefs of the 
United Irifhmen to Dr. Prieftley) of reflecting on the memory of 
one of the chief founders of that republic in which he receives 
proteétion. It is faid in the addrefs, that the thade of Franklin 
would * look down with calm delight on the firft ftatefman of the 
age (Wafhington) extending his protection to its firft philofo- 
pher. 

‘ What do they mean by the fhade of Franklin’s looking down? 
To look down on a perfon one muft be in an elevated fituation, 
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and, I fay) if is pretty generally believed, by thofe who undef 
ftarid the geograpliy of the invifible world, that Franklin’s thadyy 
as it is hére termed, has taken a different route.’ ve, 116. 


¢ Democratic Principles illuftrated by Example,’ we have alréa- 
dy noticed in a feparate form *. Of * Democratic Memoirs’ wé 
heed only abferve, that the ‘ Frenchified citizens of the United 
States’ are the chief objects of Petet’ s {curtility in that piece: 


D he People’ s Anfwer to the Lord Bifhop of Landaff. By John Hinck- 
Jey. .8vo. its. Jordan, “1798. | . 


This is not the arfwer of the people to the bifhop of Llandaff, 
though it may be that of John Hinckley. The people, we truft, 
have not learned to treat with difrefpec the religious eftablithinent 
of their country. For fome of the pofitions advanced by the bis 
fhop, we are not advocates ; but we are {till lefs inclined to vindi~ 
cate an anfwer fo incoticlufive in its reafoning, and intemperatt in 
its language, as the prefent. 


A Letter to the Ri igh Rev. the Bihop of Landaff, recommended te 
the Perufal of thofe into whofe Hands his Lordfhip’s Addre/s to the 
People of Great Britain may have fallen. By a Plebeian. 8v0. 
as. Crofby. 1798. 


. This writer, in decent language, dnd in our opinion very fuccefs- 
fully, oppofes the principles of taxation advanced by the prelate, 
and appears to have thought more deeply on the fubjeét. <A tax 
on the amount of every perfon’s property would certainly givea 
very violent fhock to individual credit; yet, in theory, it has ah 
air of plaufibility, which will perhaps be expanded into conviétion 
if the minifter fhould recommend the fcheme to the legiflature. 


A View of the Condu& of the Executive in the Foreign Affairs of 
the United States, as connefed with the Mi iffon to the French ee 
public, during the Years 1704, 5, and.6. By Fames Monree, 
late Minifter Plenipotentiary to the faid Republic. Tlufftrated by 
his Inftructions and Corréfpondence, and other authentic Docu- 
ments, $v0. 25. 6d. Ridgway. 1798. 


., This pamphlet is publified as an anfwer to the addrefs of Mr. 
Harper to his conftitnents t, though it was not originally written for 
that purpofe. Mr. Monroe is the advocate of the French in their 
treatment of the Americans, particularly in the affair of the commer 
cial treaty with Great-Britain. Mr. Harper, our readers may re- 
member; takes the oppolite fide of the queftion. It is not for us 
to adjuft difputes of this kind ; “but, for thofe me ied leifure to 
Rudy the politics of the United ‘States, it will be neceffary to com- 
pare the arguments and affettions of thefe two writers with con- 
fiderable attention, 7 P 
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* Sceour laft Volume, p.217, + See our XXIId Vol. New Arr. p. 8g, 
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A Letter to the Landholders of Great Britain on. the prefent. impor- 
tans Crifis: containing Jame interefting Obfervations to Stockhold- 
ers. By.a Friend to the Landed Interef. 8x0. $5 Jordan. 
1798. 


_ The pramceeee! are advifed by this writer to adopt the flowing 
plan. 


¢ Let them form a phalanx to RN, the meafures of placemen, 
penfioners, jobbers, and contractors, and they may fave themfelves 
and their country: they may effect a change of adminiftration, 
prevent an invafion, obtain a peace, promote a falutary reform, 
and avoid the horrors of a revolution,’ P. 20, 


But they feem to be of opinion, that a revolution will more-ef+ 
feftually be prevented by a continuance of thé war. 

In fome parts of this pamphlet, the author is too violent; and 
his letter is a poor compofition ; but no true friend of his lecaave 
will cenfure him for recommending fuch a change of fyftem, as gay 
* enfure the fafety of the ftate and the interefts of the community.’ 


MEDICINE, &. 


An Inquiry into the Caufes and Effects of the Variole Vaccine, a 
Difeafe difcovered in fome of the Weftern Counties of England, 
particularly Gloucefterfhire, and known by the Name of the Cow 
Pox. By Edward Fenner, M.D. F.R.S. Se. gto. 78. 64, 
Boards. Law. 1708. 


The diforder of which Dr, Jenner here treats, affects the nipples 
of cows, It confifts originally of pimples, which at length dege- 
nerate into foul phagedenic ulcers. It is a difeafe by no means 
charaéterifed in its a and is unattended with regular fever, 
When it has been communicated to the milker’s hands, the puftules 
are fimilar, the axillary glands are painful, and fome fever comes 
on. ‘The puftules, however, and the fever, are in no refpec pe- 
culiar: the former are foul ulcers produced by putrid matter, and 
the fever is the common commotion in the fyftem, attending the 
introduction of any poifon, | 

Such are the faéts, divefted of fancy or hypothefis. Dr. Jenner 
endeavours to fhow, that the poifon originates from the difeafe in 
the heels of horfes, called the grea/e, communicated by the farmer's 
hands to the cow ; and that this difeafe, in itfelf trifling and by no 
means dangerous, prevents the conftitution from being infected 
with the fmall-pox. The firft opinion is fupported by an affertion, 
that the greafe appeared in the horfes before the cows were infeét- 
ed: but the pof hoc does not always include the propter hoc; and 
it would convict the Glocefterfhire milkers of fuch a difgufting | 
inattention to cleanlinefs, that we cannot, for a moment, admit the 


Sospicion, The fecond pelat is better fupported ; but the greater 
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number of cafes are thofe of perfons who have had the cow-pox 
in fo early a part of their lives, that, from their age, there is great . 
probability of their having alfo had the fmall-pox. ‘There are few 
cafes where the individuals were young, and the interval, ‘between 
the difeafe and the attempt to produce the fmall-pox by inoculation, 
‘was fhort. Befides, it is admitted, that the cow-pox may often 
recur; and it is improbable that it fhould prevent the fufceptibility 
of another poifon, and not of its own, 

The work is fplendidly printed, and illuftrated by four coloured 
plates, reprefenting the appearances of the puftules, 


A Treatife on Chirurgical Difeafes, and on the Operations required 
in their Treatment, from the French of Meffrs. Chopart and De- 
Sault, late Profeffors of Surgery at the Pra&ical Academy, and 
principal Surgeons to the Hétel-Diewt Paris. By W. Turnbull, 
4.M. F.M,8. Sc. With an Introdudtion,' Index, and, Ap- 
pendix, containing Notes and Obfervations by the fame, 2 Fols. 
8vo. gs. Boards. Richardfon, 1797. 


Tn an appendix to.a former volume of our Review *, we examined 
the prefent work in its original language ; we muft now notice it 
in the new drefs which Mr. Turnbull has given to it. To the 
do&rines and opinions of the authors, he has generally done ju 
tice ; bift he has not always been fo perfpicuous in his tranflation as 
he might have been, It was not indeed neceflary for him to give 
much -polifh to the defcriptions and illuftrations of the principles 
and procefles of furgery ; but he ought to. have more cautioufly 
avoided the idioms of the original, to have rendered his details 
more clear, and to have prevented that difguft which the reader of 
fafte muft occafionally feel. 

We extract a fhort paflage as a fpecimen of the tranflation. 


‘ The wounded parts being fixed in their fituation, the open 
bandelet. will be placed in fuch a manner as the‘aperture may an- 
{wer to the wound, fo that its inferior extremity may be broader 
than the inferior articulation of the injured part, It will be re- 
tained. in. its fituation by three circular turns: a part of this ban- 
delet will be inverted, which fhould be fixed by two other circles ; 
then the remainder ‘mutt be alfo fupported in the fame manner ; 
thence it will be proper to continue by inverted turns until near the 
wound. The remnant of the rolled band muft be held whilft the 
plain bandelet fhould be fixed to the other part of the limb ; inaf- 
much as the middle of this bandage an{wers likewife to the wound. 
It fhould be fixed as the one divided by circles, made with another - 
rolled band, which will commence at the fuperior part of the mem- 
ber, continuing, likewife, by inverted turns, to the wound, ‘The 
plain bandeler fhould afterwards be paffed through the button-hole 
of the inferior bandelet, and ‘each of them muft be drdwn in a 
ny direétion, ‘to bring together and ieppewr th the divided parts 
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in their fituation; the end of the bandelet, cut open, will be 
placed towards the fuperior part of the member; it muft be then 
fixed in afcending, by the circular and inverted turns of the firft 
bandage. The inferior fide fhould alfo be conduéted to keep in 
its fituation the remainder of the plain bandelet with the fuperior 
bandage. It is ufelefs to apply compreffes, becaule they do not 
join the parts together with more advantage. But it would be 'ne- 
cefflary to apply a bandage over the remaining extent of the mem- 
ber, to prevent it from fwelling. It is neceffary to be attentive to 
fix the bandage gently, but fufficiently to retain the parts; and to 
fecure: it equally, that the blood may not colleé in thofe parts 
which fhould be lefs comprefled, and not produce a local obftruc~ 
tion, that might protraét the cure.’ Pp. 61. 


Some notes have been given in the prefent volume; but the 
greater part of Mr. Turnbull’s obfervations will appear hereafter, 
in a way which we do not approve, as it is extremely unpleafant to 
be frequently obliged to turn to the end of a work, or of a volunte, 
for the infpection of notes, : 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Syftem of Natural Hiftory, adapted for the Infruétion of Youth, 
in the Form of a Dialogue. Originally written in German by Prof. 
Raff of Goettingen; now firff tranflated into Englih. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 8s, Boards. Johnfon. 


_ The introduétion of the rudiments of natural hiftory into fchools 
we confider as an important improvement in the modern fy{tem of 
education. For that purpofe the prefent work is well calculated ; 
and, from‘its comparative cheapnefs of price and convenience of 
fize, it will prove acceptable to many readers of a riper age, who 
have an inclination to the ftudy, but whofe time and circumftances 
prevent them from confulting larger and more expenfive publica- 
tions. — The form into which this fyftem is digefted is pertinent and 
familiar, combining the correétnefs -of {cience with agreeable 
narration. As a fpecimen of the work, we extract the following 
account : 


_ *It can fcarcely be credited, that-an animal, a beaft, and fo weak 
too, could conftrué works fo regular, fo ftrong, fo extenfive and 
confiderable, as are thofe of the beavers. ‘To cut down trees, al- 
moft as thick as a man, on the banks of rivers, and to make them 
fall acrofs the water; to drag them to the water, if unfortunately 
they fhould fall on the other fide; then to get upon them to con- 
cug them, as they float, to the place that has been fixed on for the 
.ettablifhment of the colony: to conftruét, with thefe materials, 
Jarge banks or dams, and to build cabins refembling the works of 
mpan ; this is but an abridged detail of the talents and induttry of 
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the beaver in fociety ; and all this, with no other inftruments than 
his tail and his teeth. 


¢ As foon as the materials are colleéted on the {pot, they begin 
their operations without lofs. of time. Some cut off the branches 
from the tree that is fallen, and divide it into ftakes of ‘equal 
length; then others dive to the bottom of the water to dig holes, - 
into which the ftakes are introduced ; and after having made them 
pretty firm, fome fupport them ftraight or inclined, according to 
the fituation, whilft others interlace them with branches of trees, 
Others carry clay, mofs, ftones; of the firft they make a cement 
which ferves for plaftering their wattle-work with, whilft they fill 
it up with ftones and earth, and c¢alk it exaétly with mofs, 

‘ In this way, do thefe ingenious architeéts.conftrué& a dam or 
bank, formetimes a hundred teet long by twelve thick at the bafe, 
perpendicular on the fide next the water, and floping on the oppo 
fite fide, the better to fujport the weight, As this great work is 
performed at the common expence, they afterwards feparate into 
{mall companies, of ten, twelve, and even twenty, to build cabins, 
in proportion to their numbers. Thefe cabins are erected even on 
the bank, of -an ovai figure, fometimes one, often two ftories high; 
and when each cabin is finifhed, every pair of beavers, a male and 
female, provide for themfeives a feparate cell or apartment, in 
which they conftruét a foft bed of hay or mofs, for receiving their 
young. When all their labours are finifhed, the commonwealth 
lives in tranquillity, and each individual enjoys the pleafures of a 
domeftick life and repofe, during the whole of the autumn and 
winter : provided they-have been careful to lay in plenty of pro- 
vifions, that is, tender wood, bark, leaves, which they put into 
water to keep them frefh. ; 

‘ As foon as {pring has renewed the verdure, the whole family, 
young and old, leave the water, and take to the woods, to enjoy 

themfelves, and to feaft on the tender young leaves, on the frefh 
Juicy bark, and on the delicate buds juft put forth. The beavers 
continue in the woods till autumn; on the firft approach of winter, 
they return to their habjtations, repair and re-eftablifh their works, 
if they firid them damaged, or conftru& new ones, if they find 
them deftroyed altogether.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 321. - 


This tranflation from the German of Raff appears to be faith- 
ful ; but the ftyle is lefs accurate than it ought to have been. 


The Natural Hiftory of Britift Birds ; or a SeleBion of the moft 
rare, beautiful, and interefiing Birds which inhabit this Country : 
the Deferiptions from the Syftema Natura of Linnaus ; with gew 

_weral Objervations, either original, or culle&bed from the late amd 
moft efeemed Englift Ornithologifts ; and embellifhed with Figures, 
drawn, engraved, and coloured from the original Specimens, by 
E. Donovan. 80. Vol. Ji]. ij. 10s. Boards, Rivingtonss 


Having noticed the firft part-of this work in one of our late voe 
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lumes*, we find no reafon, in our furvey of the continuation, to al- 
ter our opinion of the execution of the plan, The colouring, as 
we before obferved, is not always accurate; yet, perhaps, we 
ought not to blame the artift, as, in the varieties, the colours often 
greatly differ. The figures are fometimes coloured with delicacy, and 
fometimes with little difcrimjnation ; but; in general, this part de- 
ferves our commendation, The introdu@ion ‘of water-colours, in 
the decoration of, objeéts of natural hiftory, renders us faftidious in 
appreciating the merits of thofe who follow the old methods. 

In this volume are twenty-four plates, not regularly arranged, 
This want of regularity occafigns one inconvenience, that the fame 
or fimilar obfervations are repeated. Thus the fubitance of the 
difpute, whether the Goofander and Dun Diver are male and fe~ 
male of the fame or a diftin& f{pecies, is repeated after the 56th 
plate, though it occurred in the obfervations upon the 49th ;—the 
latter referring to the Goofander, and the former fothe Dun Diver, 
On the other hand, we may praife the author for having aaneutet 
with fuch accuracy fo great a variety of fynonyms. 

We have fought with fome care for a fpecimen of fcientific 
difcrimination of charaéter or of philofophical remark. Such 
traits, however, are not common, The moft interefting obferva- 
tions in this volume relate to the Caprimulgus Europaus, the Eue 
ropean Goat-Sucker. 


¢ It is difficult to defcribe the diverfified plumage of this beaus 
tiful bird. The colours are, throughout, of the plaineft kinds ; 
but they are fo exquifitely foftened, neatly {peckled, and elegantly 
interfperfed and varied with ftreaks and waves of black, that no 
defeription can convey a juft idea of its beautiful appeafance. 

‘It has many characters of the Swallow tribe. Klein has placed 
it in that genus, and diftinguifhes it by its undivided tail from the 
other fpecies; and Pennant fays, it may with juftice be called the 
No@urnal Swallow, as it differs.from the Swallows chiefly in’ the 
time of its flight, the latter being. on the wing in the day, and the 
Goat-Sucker only in the evening. It agrees in feveral refpeéts alfo 
with the Owl tribe. Its manners are mych the fame in moft coun- 
tries in Europe: it retires into fome dark recefs in forefts, woods, 
or among rocks, and never ventures out in the day time but in very 

gloomy weather, or when difturbed. As it can fee beft in the 
twilight, it comes out in the dufk of the evening and mornjng, 
and collects its food: this it does chiefly on the wing, when it finds 
abundance of moths and other infects {tirring. In the month of 
July, ‘it is faid to live entirely on the dorr beetle, or cock-chaffer ; 
and from this circumftance Charlton has erg it the Dorr- Hawk. 

‘ The notes of this bird are of two kinds: “ the loudeft,” fays 
Pennant, * fo much refembles that of a large {pinning-wheel, that 
the Welch cail this bird adgryny droel/, or the Wheel Bird.” Aad 
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he farther adds, “ it begins its fong moft punétually on the clofe of 
day, fitting ufually on a bare bough, with its head lower thanthe . 
tail, the lower jaw quivering with the efforts. The noife is fo 
very violent, as to give a fenfible vibration to any little building it 
chances to alight on, and emit this fpecies of note. The other is 
a tharp fqueak, which it repeats often: this feems to be a note of 
love, as it is obferved to reiterate it when in purfuit of the female 
among the trees.” 

© The male is diftinguifhed from the female by a large oval white 
fpot, fituated onthe inner web of the firft three quill feathers, and 
another at the ends of the two exterior feathers of the tail. 

¢ The bill is alike in both male and female: it is fhort, but the 
gape is remarkable wide. It is, probably, from the ftru€tute of 
the mouth that the ancients fuppofed this bird fucked the teats of 
goats. Inthe days of Ariftotle, this ridiculous notion was generally 
prevalent: but among modern naturalifts, none except Scopoli, 
feems inclined to credit fuch an opinion. 

‘ The female makes no neft, but lays her eggs on the bare 
ground. They are ufually two in number, of a whitifh hue, and 
marbled with brown. 

‘ This is a very confined genus. Latham enumerates, includ- 
ing his fupplementary volume, but feventeen fpecies, and of thefe 
we find only our prefent fubjeét, mentioned asa native of Europe. 
it appears to be an inhabitant of every country on the continent, 
‘but is very fparingly diffufed in fome parts, and no where com- 
mon : it is alfo faid to inhabit Africa and Afia. Sonnerat met 
with one on the coaft of Coromandel. With us it is a bird of paf- 
fage, and arrives about the latter end of May. It entirely difap- 
pears in the northern parts of the kingdom in Auguft, but does not 
quit the fouthern parts till September. 

* The fize of this fpecies is ten inches and a half, breadthtwenty- 
two inches and a half, weight two ounces and three quarters.’ 


This work, we fuppofe, will be continued ; but we find no infor- 
mation of its probabie extent. 


RELIGION. 


A Sermon ; preached at Worfhip-Street, Shoreditch, April 30, 17975 
on the Deceafe of the Pious, Learned, and Reverend Charles Bulk- 
ley; who died the 15th of April, 1797, in the 78th year of his 
Age. With a Sketch of his Life, Chara&er, and Writings. By 
Fohn Evans, A. M. Publifhed by particular Requeft. 8vo. 15. 
Johnfon.. 1798. 


There is a fimilarity in the characteriftics of what are called Fu- 
neral Sermons ; and it would require great ability to give us much 
opportunity of difcriminating between one and another. The 
fubjeét, death, can be treated only in a manner that has. been. a 

thotfand times repeated; and yet the repetition is not unpleafing, 
when the feelings axe awakened by the recent departure of fome 
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_valued friend. We may add, that the preacher is expetted to be 
‘impartial in drawing the character of the deceafed, and to give it 
an intereft with the world at large, when the appeal is made by 
publithing, In thefe refpe&ts, Mr. Evans has executed his tafk ia 
-a fatisfactory manner. His reflections are pious and appofite ; and 
his delineation of the character of Mr. Bulkley will not be thought 
over{trained by thofe who were acquainted with the defun&. He 
was an indefatigable minifter of the gofpel, for a period of nearly 
fixty years, and was known in the literary world by fome works of 
merit. 


The Duty of Thankfgiving. A Sermon preached at the Foundling- 
Fiofpital, December 19, 1797; being the Day appointed for a 
General Thank/giving. By the Rev. Foln Hewlett, B. D. 
Morning Preacher to the faid Charity, and LeGturer of the united 
Parifhes of St. Vedaft and St. Michael le Quern. Publifhed at 
the ae of the General Court, and for the Benefit of the Charity. 
8vo. Johnfon. 1798. 


The venleation which Mr. Hewlett has obtained by former dif- 
courfes will fuffer no diminution from the prefent ; for it.evinces 
the fame genius and happy talent in enforcing pious fentiment with 
eloquence and {pirit. It contains fome {piendid paflages, and refleats 
credit both on the head and the heart of the writer. 


Due Senfe of Divine Favour, a Teft of Chriftian Confidence. A Ser- 
mon delivered to a Country Congregation, on the 19th of December, 
17971 the Day appointed by Royal Authority for a General Thank/- 
giving to Almighty God, for the late fignal Vidory of his Ma- 
jefty’s Fleets over thofe of the Enemy. By the Rev. Sir Adam 
Gordon, Bart. M. A. Reétor of Weft Tilbury, Effex, and Pre- 
Lendary of .Briftol. 8vo, 15. Stockdale. 1795. 


In performing the duty of a faithful parochial prieft (and all 
who know Sir A. Gordon will allow him to be a minifter of that de- 
fcription), the preacher has not thought ita departure from that pro- 
vince to introduce, in a thankfyiving fermon, remarks on our efcapes 
from internal enemies and their plots, and fome other topics of a po- 
litical nature. His conclufions, however, are in favour of religious 
reformation ; and his honeft zeal in promoting it, as far as his ad- 
vice and authority extend, induces us to overlook paffages to which 
fome objections might juftly be made. 

A Sermon for the 19th Day of December, 1797, being the Day ap- 
pointed for a General Thank/giving to Almighty God, for the fig- 
nal Viétories obtained by his Majefty’s Arms, in Three great Na- 
wal Engagements, over the refpective Belligerent Powers; united 
againff this Country, By ihe Rev. L. H. Halloran, Chaplain in 
the Royal Navy, 8v0. 15. Law. 1798. 

From 2 Chron. ch. xx. v. 13, Mr. Halloran endeavours to di- 
veft his auditors of the pride and licentioufnefs of victory, and to 
conyince them that theis gratitude oyght to be humble as well as 
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heartfelt. The difcourfe is plain, well-arranged, and adapted te 
the occafion. The profits of the fale are inteaded for the relief of 
the feamen’s widows and orphans, 


A Sermon preached at Great Oufeborne, on Tuefdap, the 1gth of De- 
‘cember, 1797, being the Day appointed by his Majefy for a Ge- 
neral T henbfriviag to Almighty God, for our Naval Vidories. 
By. the Rev. Samucl Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Great Oufedborne, 
near Knarcforo’. 12mo. 3d, Johnfon. 1798. 

A very fmall part of this fermon is appropriated to the religious 
purpofe of a thankfgiving day. The author is fo intent on im- 
preffing the minds of his hearers with an exalted opinion of the 
wifdom of the miniftry, and with a conviction of the neceffity of 
fubmitting with cheerfulnefs to the misfortunes of augmented tax~ 
ation, that he has made the. gratitude of the nation for our naval 
viGories only a fecondary point. Perhaps he may ¢onfider the ex- 
iftence of the prefent adminiftration as a blefling of a higher 
{pecies. 


The Duty of Thank{giving for National Blefings : a Sermon, preached 
on Tue/day, December 19, 1797, being the Day appointed for a 

General Thank/giving. By William Mavor, LL, D. Vicar of 
Hurley, Berks, and Chaplain to the Right Find. the Earl of Dum- 
fries, 8vo, 1s. Rivingtons, 1798. 


The duty of the day is not here impeded by political confide- 
rations. The bleffings which we enjoy asa nation are extolled 
ouly as motives to greater zeal and fervour in religion; and the 
animofities which are kept up by rancour and oblaquy are. juftly 
cenfured. The following very judicious remark appears in a note. 

‘ The impolicy, the grofs mmpolicy of dividing this nation 
into favourers and opponents of the French revolution, every 
lay becomes more apparent. Call a man “an incorrigible jacobin,” 
and you certainly make him fo. Fal/e principles, though they 
ought to be expofed, are only propagated by the virulence of mif- 
applied inveétive : and I truft French principles will never be juftly 
imputed to any confiderable number of thinking men in this king- 
dom. It is the duty of every good fubjeét to conciliate, net to di+ 
vide.” Pp. 21. 

Such indeed is the duty of every good fubject; but how 
different is the practice of thofe profligate writers who boaft of 
their zeal for our conttitution, and endeavour to prove it, by calum- 
niating the character of every man who does not think the prefent 
miniftry immaculate } 


A Sermon, preached Aug. 13, 1798, before the Reading and Hen- 
ley Affociations, the Woodley Cavalry, and the Reading Volune 
teers, at the Confetration of the Colours of the Reading Affociation. 
By Richard Valpy, D. D. F. A. §. Chaplain to the Affuiation, 
Svo. ts. 6d. Robinfons. 1798. 


This difcourfe includes eyery topic which. can be fuppofed te 
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animate ahd diré& the zeal of volunteers; and Dr. Valpy’s fenti- 
ments on public affairs, principally introduced in the notes, are 
{uch as will be approved by the judicious and impartial. The fol- 
lowing :paflage is worthy of felection : 


* ‘Mihy ‘candid perfons have lamented the pélicy, which re- 
jected offers of fervice from men of the firft. property, and of high 
military reputation, ‘Who forgot their oppofition to the minifter of 
the day in their duty to their king, their country and themfelves. 
The univerfal caufe of national defence has nothing todo With 
party politics,’ Infinite are the public as well as private benefits of 
a {pirit of- conciliation,  Friendfhips are too often mortal; but ex- 
mities ought not to be rendered immortal,’ Pp. 27. 


Philanthropy, Reiki pion, and Loyalty, the bef Characterifticks of a 
Chriftian Seldear. “MA Sermon ; addreffed to the armed Affociation 
6f the Parife of St. Luke, Chelfea, aud to the Inhabitants at 
laryze, on Sunday, 87h of Fuly, 1798. By the Rev. Weeden Butler, 
Morning Preacher. of Charlotte-Street Chapel, Fc. Bvo. 1798. 


_ This fermon was printed at the requeft of the hearers; and fuch 
a compliment did not exceed its deferts. 


A Sermon preached before the Oxford Loyal Volunteers, on Friday, 
July 27,1798, at the Prefentation of their Colours by Lady Mack- 
worth, as Proxy fe her Grace the Duche/s of Marlborough. By 
W, Finch, LL. D. Redtor of Avington, Berks, Se: Se, Bre. 
1s. ben tarsti 


This divine contrafts opinion (which he places in an unfayour- 
able point of view) with principle; and afferts, that the individuals 
who ‘compofe a ftate or kingdom fhould only engage in war upon 
the principle of juffice; ‘ knowing that, as change of circum- 
ftances fhall fu'ppett, the fucceffive viciffitudes of human fortune 
may render thofe who now fupplicate for mercy, at another time 
capable of difpenfing it.’ He adds, that ‘ upon this plan our coun- 
try has gerierally proceeded; efpecially when the conftitution has 
been perfectly formed and fettled, the rights ‘of rulers and fubjects 
have been afcertained, aiid the frve and sraicable canfes of national 
profperity have been accurately under tood. ’ Whatever may be our 
opinion upon thefe points, we are inclified to beftow our applaufe 
on the'compofition of the prefént fermon. 


The Duty of loving our Country. A Sermon preached at the Cathe 
dral Church of St. Paul; on Sunday, Fuly 22, 1798, before the 
Temple-Bar and St. Paul's Diftri& Military. Affociation. By 
Thomas Bowen, M. A. Chaplain to Bridewell-Ho/pital, to the 
Afficiation, Fc, Bvo, - 15. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Bowen afferts, that attempts have been made to weaken true 
patriotifm, by an extenfion of our benevolerice to countries which 
have not the fame government and manners with our own; and he 
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maintains that we can only exert: focial duties effectually, to’ the 
community ‘to which we belong,—to our own country, which he 
cailsour Jerufalem, in allufion to the text chofen on-this'oceafion, — 
He alleges that the Saviour of the human racewas‘only fent to the 
loft theep of the houfe of Ifrael, though he extended to all man- 
kind the benefits of his incarnation. 

We fhall only obferve, that the preacher’s views are not com- 
prehenfively liberal. 


A Seruton,; for the Relief of ithe Infolwent Debtors, in WarwickGaol:; 
preached. at Rowington, November the 20th, 1796. By George 
Weale, A. B. Curate. 8vo. Lee aud Hurfts' 1797. 


Mr. Weale preached this difcourfe at the defire of the grand jury 
ef. Warwickfhire, who recommended fermons throughout.’ the 
county, for the relief of imprifoned debtors. He humbly apolo- 
gifes for publifhing it at a period fo late fronmthe time when it.was 
preached ; but, as his object was to renew the cuftom of thofe cha- 
ritable difcourfes, the apology was unneceflary. He enforces the 
duty of compaffion on Chriftian motives, and depiéts the horrors 
of a gaol with freedom, and, we apprehend, with jutftice, 


EDUCATION, 


Le@ures Graduées pour les Enfans.. Par M. P Abbé Gaultier. 


Progrefive Leffons for Children, By the Abbé Gaultier. 3 Vols. 
6s. 6d. Boards. Elmfley and Bremner. 


In the preface to this little work, the abbé Gaultier compliments 
the Englith as the inventors of the art of writing books calculated 
for the earlier years of childhood. He tranflated a work of this 
kind from our language into French, in the year 1788 ; and it was 
very favourably received at Paris. He has now publifhed a kind 
of continuation of that performance. 

In the firft volume are leffons for children of the age of three 
years. Examples of French pronunciation are firft given ; and 
fhort fentences follow. ‘The fecond and third volumes are intended 
for thofe who have refpectively attained the ages of four and five 
years. The leffons gradually rife in importance; and amufement 
and utility go hand in hand. 

A partof M. Gaultier’s plan is to make ufe of counters. One 
of thefe the inftru€tor may give to a child for every fyllable which 
has been read or {pelled properly ; and for every fault one is to be 
paid toa child who is able to correét it. If children are not fuffi- 
ciently interefted and eager in this yame of counters, a prefent of 
fruit, or fome other indulgence, may be allowed for a certain 
number of counters. Thus (to ufe the words of Locks), * Jearn- 
ing may be made a play and recreation to children.” 

The abbé has prefixed his own /ead to the retk. Perbaps ts he 
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thought, that a-view of the features of the author would, render his 
leffons more attractive to the young readers of his book. 


Minor Morals, interfperfed with Sketches of Natural Hiftory, Hi/- 
torical Anecdotes, and Original Stories. By Charlotte Smith, Au- 
thor of Rural Walks and Rambles Farther. 2 Vols. . Small 8ve. 
45. Boards. Low.\ 1798. 


A writer of reputation ‘and talent here condefcends to. devote her 
labors to the inftruétion of children, She reprefents an aunt as 
fuper-intending the education of her four nieces, and forming their 
minds to early prudence, knowledge,.and virtue. The work.con- 
fifts of dialogues ‘and occafional .narratives.. Topics of nataral 
hiftory are pleafingly difcuffed ; morality, is impreflively recom- 
miended ; and the profe is fometimes varied with poetical pieces, ex- 
clufive of quotations, 

The inftruétrefs thus cautions her fair pupils againft envy : 


¢ Take care, that this with to excel, laudable and proper in it- 
felf, be not futfered to produce that moft tormenting of all paffions, 
envy ;—an infirmity of ‘the mind:fo humiliating, fo’ bitter'to who- 
ever has the misfortune to feel it, that it fours the temperand pol- 
lutes the’ heart, more, perhaps, than any other feeling. 

‘ It has always to me been an objection againft {chools, that 
often the motive of emulation is fo ufed, as to excite this narrow 
and diftafteful weaknefs ; and what is worfe, it is often excited by 
things contemptible in themfelves, and in which there is no merit 
in excelling. The balls given once a year to exhibit the young 
people’s progrefs in dancing to the beft advantage, are, among 
others, a caufe of great anxiety and héart-burning; not as to who 
fhall do beft what they have been taught, which would be a com- 
mendable ambition, but who fhall be moft fafhionably or fantafti- 
cally dreffed.’ Vol. i. p. 16. 


The art of drawing the writer ftrongly recommends, particularly 
the application of it to plants and flowers, After referring to the 
ufes of many of them, fhe fays, 


‘ Befides the innumerable ufes by which plants are made to form 
fo great a part of the neceflaries and comforts of civilized life, they 
are themfelves the moft beautiful objeéts in nature, and feem to 
have been defigned as well for the folace of the penfive folitary, as 
to ornament, in that happy age of youth, which is a little above in- 
fancy, the female form and face. We figure to ourfelves with 
pleafure, nymphs and dryads crowned with leaves and flowers ; and 
fancy has more delight in dreffing her vifionary images thus, than 
in adorning them with all the riches of the earth. Rofes are more 
foothing to the imagination than rubies; a garland of jafmine, of 
lilies of the valley, a more interetting head. drefs than'a diamond 
tiara ; and to Iear@ to trace or imitate their figures feems to me to 
be a means of forming the tafte of young perfons, and teaching 
them to unite ornament with fimplicity.? Vol. i. p. 34. 
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« If this work fhould be favourably received, two other volumes 


of the fame: kind will foon maké their appearance. That the de- . 


fired fuccefs wilt attend fo ufeful a publication, we have little 
doubt. 


P -O FFE. ¥, 


Blink Verfe, by Charles Lloyd and Charles ina 12m0, 250 6d. 
Arch, 1798. : 


It is not likely that a colleétion of verfes, all in the fame metre, 
atid with little variety of fubje&, fhould become popular. By the 
mob of readers, therefore, thefe poems will be little regarded; but 
they Will become dear to fuch as have felt the evils of life and 
kivown'the confolations of Chriftianity ; and they will be treafured 
. in the memory of thofe who are capable of underftanding the ex 
cellence of poetry 

The charaéteriftics of Mr. Lloyd’s poems are well expreffed in 
his motto. 


‘ To paint the fineft features of the mind, 
And to moft fubtle and myfterious things _ 
Give colour, ftrength, and motion.’ AKENsIDE. 


Of his Melancholy Man and of ‘his Sonnets, this is the grand 
merit ; and this is one of the‘excellencies of his Edmund-Oliver. 
In the ‘prefent volume we difcover the fame powers ; and they ap- 
pear with particular advantage in the lines defcriptive of a’ mifan- 
thrope. 7 

© Scarce arriv’d 

At manhood, foon as he began to feel, 

He felt what injury and injuftice are, 

And bitter difappointment. He no friend 

Poffeis’d; yet had a bofom that might own 

All the varieties of focial joy, 

From meekeft pity, to the expanfive {well 

Of warm benevolence; from paflion’s throe, 

To the holier interchange of kindred fouls! 

How has he ftruggled with the inftinctive love 

-That led him to embrace his fellow men, 

And. bind them to his breaft! I only Knéw 

The ruins of his mind; yet have I feen 

The fmother’d tear for paffing wretchednefs ! 

I’ve feen the faint fiufh, and the pulfe of pity, 

Working on.his poor cheek, e’en while he fore’d 

The unnatural laugh of ‘hard indifference © 

To cope with nature’s pleadings! Oh, my God! 

I have e’en heard him, with moft ftrange perverfion, 

Brag that weak man was fafhion’d by his Maker — 
To tive a lonely, uncompanion’d thing ; 
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' That he was felf-fufficient ; that the {mile 
Of {weet affection was a very cheat, 
And love's beft energies impertinence + 
While ever-on his favourite houfehold dog 
He look’d fuch meanings of a hollow heart, 
His rebel eye exprefs’d fuch fad mifgivings, 
That all he {pake fell fiat upon the ear 
Self-contradicted.’ Pp. 43. 


The lines to the memory of Mrs. Godwin are a high tribute of 
refpect, as the author avows a complete diffent from her, with re- 
gard to almoft all her moral fpeculations, We are far from ap- 
proving her opinions refpecting marriage;.and we do not agree 
with Mr. Lloyd when he afferts that her pofthymous works,’ far 
from convincing him that ‘the mifery and oppreflion peculiar te 
women arife out-of the partial laws and inftitutions of fociety,’ ap- 
pear little lefs throughout than an indire& panegyric on the inftitu- 
tions which the withes to abolith. 

We could have wifhed that both thefe authors had paid more 
attention.to harmony. A feeblenefs of phrafe, and.a laxity of 
verfification, are frequently difcoverable. 

Mr. Lamb defcribes no longer, as in his firft produétions, 


* Vain loves and wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid.’ 


His prefent pieces imply paft fufferings and prefent refignation. 

The following extraé& is by no means faultlefs: it would have 
been better without the lines printed in Italics; -but we fhould 
pity the man who could read the paffage, and not fhare the feel- 
ings that pervade it. 


‘ A heavy lot hath he, moft wretched man! 

Who lives the laft of all his family. 

He looks around him,‘ and his eye difcerns 

The face of the ftranger, and his heart is fick. 
Man of the world, what canft thou'do for him? 
Wealth is a burden, which he could not bear ; 
Mirth a ftrange crime, the which he dares not ac ; 
And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup. 

For wounds like his Chrift is the only cure, 

And gofpel promifes are his by right, 

For thefe were given to the poor in heart. 

Go, preach thou to him of a world to come, 
Where friends thall meet, and know each other’s face. 
Say lefs than this, and fay it to the winds.’ Pp. 85. 


Thefe poets have done wifely in explaining their religious opi- 
nions, left, as they retain the phrafeology of Calvinifm, they might 
be fuppofed to have imbibed its tenets. To thofe who read for 


Carr. Rey. Vo. XXIV. O4. 1708. R 
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mere amufement we do not recommend this little volume; but we 
recommend it to thofe who ¢an derive delight from contemplating 
* the fineft features of the mind,’ and from feeing the beft feelings ° 
of our nature exprefled with earneftnefs and ardour. 


Sentimental Poems, on the moft remarkable and intereffing Events of 
the French Revolution. Dedicated to his Serene Highné/s the Prince 
of Condé, by a foreign Officer, and tranflated by an Englifh No- 
bleman. 8vo. Hookham. 1798. 


We know what we may expect when an emigrant officer /enti- 
mentalifes upon the French revolution.. The “following extract 
will fhow that he is at leaft a better poet than prophet. 


¢ Ye brave warriors ! whofe oft-tried heroifim ennobles the tranf- 
port which fires my breaft! Magnanimous defenders of Gallia’s 
throne! hafte to difplay your awful banners! A Condé is to com- 
mand !—Hear it, ye traitors, and tremble!—A Condé!.... He 
hath faid it, and facred is his word !—A king and qtieen, betray- 
ed!...infulted !...enflaved !—Fired is the hero’s foul to releafe 
the royal captives! to reftore the cenfer, the fceptre, and the 
{word,’ to the facred hands that held them ! 

‘ Ardent art thou, O generous prince, to run the great career 
of glory ! Soon ,wilt thou give. the fignal for exterminating thofe 
mifcreants, who feize on the treafures of king and of fubjeé& ! 
Jet loofe on France the fury Difcord ; fhed the blood of the beft of 
its nobles ; and fill its moft diftant dominions with terror, devaf- 
tation, and death ! 

* Now, while they riot in fuccefsful guilt, let mourning and 
death furprife them ! Let them know, if an outraged Bourbon defer 
the vengeful blow, it is only to render it more dreadfully fatal ! 
Suffer not a miftaken patriotifm to arreft thy uplifted arm. Strike 
thy enemies, and thou wilt fave thy country! The daftard fhuns 
his foe; the hero encounters and conquers! Behold, on a raging 
fea, the gallant companions of thy. former toils! How fearlefsly 
. they brave the roaring waves! Ah, let them not perifh; but gene- 
roufly affift their noble efforts ! 

‘ As the immortal gods, around the walls of Troy, ruled the 
headlong,.fury of conflicting hofts ; fo wilt thou, illuftrious princg 
guide the impetuous valour of the peers of France! Fired by thy 
ardent fpirit, as heroes they will triumph, or as heroes they will 
fall ! 

* Dangers intimidate little minds, but embolden great ones. 
The wicked dread death; the miferable invoke it; but the brave 
defy it! Thy intrepid followers, O prince! led on by thee and 
ylory, will ftrew the field with death! The nobles of France are 
ftrangers to fears From the bofom of pleafure they fly into the 
inidft of peril; the favourites, by turns, of Venus and of Mars! 
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¢ Come thou alfo, bright ornament of the Bourbon ‘race! 
Graceful as Adonis, yet dauntlefs as the god of war!.... Come, 

pi prince !...draw thy fword, and point the way to glory ! 

. King... County. - Religion we us! One fpirit aniimates 
every heart, and nerves every arm !-—Tremble, ye ty yout 
reign is no more! 
¢ Behold, now, ye illuftrious defcendants of mighty sania ' 
. Behold thofe infidel parricides proftrate in the duft !... Behold 
the deluded people returning to their former allegiance ; and liberty 
with monarchy difpenfiag to France the bleflings of protection, 
plenty, andjoy !’ P.g9. 


Elegies and other {mail Poems, by Matilda Betham. 12m0, 35. 6d, 
Boards, Longman. 1798. | 


¢ In a Letter to A. R. C. oN HER WISHING TO BE CALLED 
ANNA, 


‘ Forgive.me, if I wound your ear, 
By calling of you Nancy, 

Which i is the name of my {weet friend, 
The other’s but her fancy. 


Ah deareft girl! how could your mind 
The ftrange diftinétion frame ? 

The whimfical, unjuft caprice, 
Which robs you of your name, 


Nancy agrees with what we fee, 
A being wild and airy ; 

Gay as a nymph of Flora’s train, 
Fantaftic, as a fairy. 


But Anna’s of a different kind, 
A melancholy maid ; 
Boafting a fentimental foul, 
In folemn pomp array’d. 


Oh ne’er will I forfake the found, 
So artlefs and fo free! 

Be what you will with all mankind, 
But Nancy ftill with me.’ Pp. 22. 


Thefe lines may ferve as a fpecimen of this little volume. The 
vulgarifm in the firft ftanza occurs again inp.3¢. * Shunning of 
the dawn.’ Mifs Betham fucceeds better in thefe light pieces than 
in more ferious poems, She has the common fault of young poets 


—tritenefs of epithet. 


R 2. 
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Extras from the Works of the moft celebrated Jtalian Poets, With 
Tranflations by admired Englifa Authors, 8vo. $%s. Boards, 
.Rivingtons. 1798. 


This volume will be ufeful to thofe who are fudying the. Italian 
language. The {elections are, in general, fuch as may be ap- 
proved. 


: NOVELS, &c. 


More Ghofts! By the Wife of an Officer, Author of the Irifh 
Heire/s. 3 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. fewed. Lane. 1798. 


More Ghofts would have been fuperfluous in the prefent ftate of 
novel-writing, had not thefauthor of this work conjured up 4er ghofts 
with a view of diflipating the horrors, lately excited in the tender 
breaft of many a boarding-fchool mifs, by the more artful and ter- 
rific dealers in the article. The ghofts in this piece are rather cun- 
ning than terrible ; and they add confiderably to our entertainment, 
The characters ‘are more analogous to thofe of real-life, than the 
faultlefs monfters, which are indebted to imagination only for a tem- 
porary exiftence’; and their adventares lead, by eafy and natural 
means, to many juft refle€tions on the errors of education and the 
irregularity of the paflions, As this production is offered to the 
public by a widow, who hopes to render her pen fubfervient to the 
fupport of herfelf and her offspring, thofe who are in queft of the 
amufement which novels afford, will not, we hope, be inattentive to 
a claim that will yield them a gratification of a fuperior kind. 


' Duffldorf; or, the Fratricide. A Romance. By Anna Maria 
Mackenzie. 3Vols. tamo. 105. 6d. fewed, Lane, 1798. 


With regard to the incidents of this romance, the writer imitates 
thofe of Mrs. Radcliffe; but the is far from being equal to that 
lady in this branch of compofition, It feems to be agreed that 
thofe who write on the horrific plan muft employ the fame inftru- 
ments —cruel German counts, each with two wives—old caftles— 
private doors—fliding pannels—banditti—aflaflins—ghofts, &c. 

We have often had eccafion to cenfure-the abfurd and incorrect 
language of novels in genéral ; and from‘fuch cenfure this romance 
is-not exempt. 


Palmira, and Er ‘mance. 4A Novel, By Mrs. Meeke, Author of 
Count Si, Blancard. 3 Pols. 12mo. 105. 6d. fewed. Lane. ‘1797. 


Innoeent entertainment, without any fixed purpofe of the moral 
kind, appears to be the objcét of this novel. The charaéters, principal- 
ly thofe of France under the old government, are drawn with fpirit, 
The dialogue is lively ; and the incidents of ‘the. firft and fecond 
volumes are interefting. The character of a fop, ‘partly on the 
Engli® and partly on the French plan, is well fuftained, and is 
expofed to jult contempt. In the third volume, the ftory is unne- 
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ceffarily fpun out ; but, upon the whole, this is one of the moft amuf. 
ing of the fecond-rate novels. 


Janthé, or the Flower of Caernarvon, a Novel. Dedicated by Per- 
miffion to his ‘Royal Highne/s the .Prince of Wales. By Emily 
Glark, Grand-daughter of the late Colonel Frederick, Son of Theo- 
dore, King of Corfica. 2 Vols. 12m0. 65. fewed. Hookhane 
and Carpenter. 1798. 


The performance of a defcendant of this unfortunate family has 
claims upon the public benevolence, which it fhould never be the 
bufinefs of criticifm to counteraé. Among the multitude of no- 
vels that. {warm from the prefs, thofe which are inferior to Ianthé 
are more numerous than thofe which furpafs it. 


The Step-Mother: a Domeftic Tale, from real Life. By a Lady. 
2 Vols, t2mo. 75. Boards. Longman. 1798. 


There is much merit in thefe volumes; but it is injudicious te 
give the hiftory of two generations in the fame work. Each 
volume now comprehends a diftinét ftory. 


He would: be a Peer. An Engift Story, 2 Vols. 12m §s, 
Sewed. Lee and Hurft. 1798. 


This is very far from being a good novel; but the abfurdity of 
the ftory renders it diverting. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


The Law of Nature, or Priciples of Mor -ality. Deduced from the 
Phyfical Conftitution of Mankind and the ee per By C. F. 
Volney. t2mo. 25. 6d. Steel. . 


This is a tranflation of a little work entitled “ The Catechifm of 
a French Citizen.” The author, M. Volney, is known in the literary 
world by feveral ingenious produétions, and’ is alfo diftinguifhed 
among the luminaries of what is emphatically called the mew phi- 
lofophy —a philofophy which, rejecting the: light of revelation 
and the do¢trines of theology, refers the duties and the happinefs of 
man folely to the principles of nature. : However we may, be dif- 
pofed to controvert the fuperiority of fucha fyftem, and to iament 
the prefumptuous yet inefficient ufe of the human faculties, which: it 
exhibits in fome parts of the ftru€ture, we muft allow that many of 
the moral and‘ civil duties, effential to the coherence and happinefs 
of fociety, are delineated in this publication with fimplicity, force, 
and-perfpicuity. , 

It was the opinion of Locke, that the moral fcience is capable of 
a degree of demonftration fufficient at leaft to render doubtfil the 
exclufive and arrogant Claim of mathematics. It was not, how- 
ever, by trampling on revealed religion, that our great philofopher 
endeavoured to illuftrate the operations and to exalt the pretenfions 
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of the haman intelle&t. Such a guide as M. Volney mutt be very 
cautioufly trufted, and perhaps only on thofe topics which are im- 
mediately connegted with the concerns of focial life. | 


* Q. What is fociety ? 

«A. Every aggregated re-union of men living together under 
the regulations of a contraét tacit or expreffed for their common 
prefervation. 

* Q. Are the focial virtues many in number? 

* A. Yes; we may count as many as there are actions ufeful to 
fociety ; but they may be all reduced to one principle. 

* Q. What is this fundamental principle ? 

‘ A. Juftice, which itfelf alone comprehends all the focial virtues, 

© Q. Why do you fay thatjuftice is the fundamental, and almoft 
only, virtue of focial life ? 

‘ A. Becaufe it alone embraces the practice of all thofe actions 
which are ufeful to fociety ; and that every virtue, under the name 
of charity, humanity, probity, love of country, fincerity, generoft- 
ty, fimplicity of manners, and modefty, are but varied forms, and 
diverfified applications of this axiom, ** Do unto another only that 
whicl thot wouldft he fhould do‘unto thee ;’’ which is the defini- 
tion of juftice.’ P. 133. 


In admitting thefe points even from the pen of an andeliever, 
the moft devout politician may be juftified by the maxim, fas ef 
et ab hofte doceri. 


De Legione Manliand Quaftio ex Livio defumpta, et rei militaris 
Romane ftudiofis propofita. Audore Gulielmo Vincent. 


An Inquiry into the Form and Conftitution of the Legion of the Con- 
ful Manlius. 4t0. 25. Cadell and Davies. 


"The intention of Dr. Vincent, in this pamphlet, is to difpel 
the darknefs which, notwithftanding the efforts of Lipfius, Fabri- 
citis, and Drakenborch, hath hitherto overhung the 8th, gth, and 
1oth chapters-of the viiith book of Livy. After having ftated, 
that the Rorarii and Accenfi were unknown to Roman taélics, and 
are not mentioned by any Roman writer except Livy, and that he 
has only fpoken of them in reference to the Manlian legion, the doc- 
tor proceeds to fhow what they. were. Not only the former, he planfi- 
bly aflerts; were heavy-armed foldiers (gravis armature milites), but 
the latter alfo, though a contrary opinion has prevailed. With. re- 
gard to the legion itfelf, he enters into a copious difcuffion of par. 
ticulars ; and he has introduced a graphic plan of it. He fup-. 
pofes it to have confifted of three lines in the rear of the Hafatri 
and Principes, made up of the Triarii, as ufual.(but having each 
erdo or platoon divided into three parts), with the Rorarii behind, 
and the Accenf ftill more in the rear. To the augmentation of his 
army with the two laft claffes, the victory of Manlius is afcribed, 
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: Our author has thrown fome light on the fubject ; but doubts 
may yet remain,’ Of his Latin ftyle we may obferve, that it is 
more perfpicuous than elegant. 


The Student : No. I. (to be continued annually) Containing many 
curious Effays, Receipts.and Preparations ; Striking Experiments, 
Important Queries, Recent Difcoveries, and New Improvements 
ia the Arts and Sciences. In Six Parts. 1. Language, Gram- 
mar, and Criticifin. 2. Politeand Ufeful Arts. 3. Natural and 
Experimental Philofophy. 4. Theoretic and Practical Chemifry. 
5. Geometry and Mathematical Corre/pondence. 6. Englifh and 
French Poetry. Intewded to infpire active Emulation, to Jupply ra- 
tional Amufement, and to diffufe ufeful Knowledge. The Whole fe- 
lefted from the valuable Contributions of many ingenious Artifts, 
Mathematicians, and Philofophers.» 12mo, 15 .6d. Vernor and 
Hood. 1798. 


There have been many attempts to eftablifh a mélange of this 
kind forthe ufe of minor philofophers ; and the prefént is at leat 
equal in point of merit to the moft fuccefsful publications of this 
kind. It will afford young people both amufement and information ; 
and the'author is entitled to praife for his difintereftednefs ; for the 
profits arifing from the fale of the work are to be dittributed in 
prizes among the correfpondents. 


Three Letters on the Subjec of Tithes and Tithe-Affociators; the 
two Firft addreffed to Thomas Bradridgg, E/g. Chairman of the 
Devonfhire Tithe-Affociation ; the Third to the Writer who hath 
affumed the Signature of “ A Country Curate.” Together with 
an Introduétery Preface, and Some Addenda to the whole. By a 
Payer of Tithes, and Deteéctor of Mi ifrepr fextasion. Sve. 15. 6d, 
Cadell and Davies, 1796. 


The affociation which*has exifted for fome time in Devonfhire for 
the abolition, or at leaft the commutation of tithes, we have had_oc- 
cafion to mention; and, as we have delivered our fentiments oa the 
fubjeét, we, fall pafs over, in a more curfory manner than we 
othérwife fhould, the Tiree Letters before us. ‘They appear to 
have been written on the fpur of the’ occafion; and the author 
treats with feverity not only the advocates of the {cheme, but re- 
formers i in general, 


Obfervations on the Emigr ation of Dr. Fofeph Pricfley, and on the 
Jeveral Addreffes delivered to him, on his Arrival at New York. 
‘ith Additions ; containing many curious and interefling Fads 

on the Subject, not Rnowa when the former Editions were publifi=- 
ed: together with a comprehenfive Story of a Farmer’s Bull. ' By 
Peter Porcupine. The Fourth Edition. 8vo, 1s, 6d. Wright, 1798. 


To look into the writings of this author for fa@s would bea 
wafte of time; but, as his mifreprefentations are fometimes * cu- 
rious and interefting,”’ we took up this pamphlet to obferve {cure 
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rility throwing off all difguife. The additions are fuch as might 
have been expected -from Peter Porcupine. They involve abfurd 
comments, grofs mifreprefentations, and impudent attacks both up-: 
on the dead and the living. 


A Defcription of the Town and Fortrefs of Mantua, together with a 
true and concife Account of the Military Operations and Events, 
attending its Blockade and Siege, till its Surrender to the French. 
4to, 1s. 6d. .Vernor and Hood. 1797. 


This is not an original work, but a tranflation from the German 
language. The account which it contains of a memorable fiege ap- 
pears to be accurate: but the ftyle is, in fome parts, ridiculoufly 
pompous. Three illuftrative engravings are annexed. 


Oratio ex Harveii Inftituto habita in Theatro Collegii regalis Medi- 
corum Londinenfis, O06. 19, 1796. A Gulielmo Saunders, 
M.D. ce. Ato. 1797- 

A Speech delivered in Honour of Dr. Harvey, in the Hall of the 

College of Phyficians, by Dr. Saunders. 

The language of this fpeech is preferable to that of fome former 
orations; but the fentiments are merely recoc?a crambe. ‘The fel- 
iows of the college muft praife the inftitutor and their predeceffors : 
thefe are thereiore panegyrifed, till halting language ‘ pants after 
them in vaim.? If it be alleged, that thefe periodical praifes muft 
be heard, are they to be heard exclufively ? It was not in this way 
that Boerhaave, Hoffman, Stahl, and Morgagni, filled the hour in 
which they were regularly heard. The  neceflary compliments 
might be paid in five minutes; and the opinions of fome of the 
orator’s predeceflors might-furnifh the fubject of a fhoyt effay, 
whch, as the choice is great, might be rendered curious ar inter- 
efting. To fuggeft one, among thie opinions of fo many lumina- 
ries, might be deemed an infult; and. perhaps the prefent hint may 
be confidered as fuch. We fhall only add; that our intentions are 
good. | 


A Hiftory and Defcription of the Royal Abbaye of St. Denis, with 
+ an Account of the Tombs of the Kings and Queens of France, and 
. other diftinguifted Perfons, interred there, &c.- ExtraGed 
from the Records of St. Denis. 8v0. 2s. Jordan. : 
We can hardly conceive the reafon for publifhing this pamphlet ; 
which is only proper-to be'taken as a guide in feeing this celebrated 
abbey. It feems to be a tranflation from the French. 





my 


ERRATUM. 





In the laft Appendix, p. 532, 1. 6 from the bottom, for 508, 


read 50°, 
GLLD 








